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As Nozdrev in a new dramatization by 
Michael Bulgakov of Gogol’s Dead 
Souls, which is now a part of the reper- 
tory of the First Moscow Art Theatre. 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


Barring the Foreign Actor— 
New York is Not America— 
The Tide of Failure 


CTORS’ Equity Association has, 
by its sponsorship of a bill 
which aims to make the con- 

tract labor provisions of the immigration 
laws applicable to alien actors, run the 
serious risk of losing some of the stand- 
ing it has achieved through its long 
service to American actors. The bill is, 
to begin with, unsound from a purely 
practical point of view. It is intended 
to reduce actor unemployment by elimi- 
nating from the American scene all for- 
eign actors who are not “of distinguished 
merit and ability” and whose “profes- 
sional engagements within the United 
States are not of a character requiring 
superior talent,” and it leaves the de- 
cision in these matters of distinguished 
merit and the character of an engage- 
ment to the Secretary of Labor, a woman 
as nearly omniscient as a human being 
may be, but none the less humanly in- 
capable of coping wisely with such 
ridiculous provisions. Moreover, the 
bill is based on the false assumption that 
foreign actors lessen American theatre 
employment, while actually they in- 
crease it, both by the addition of Ameri- 
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From the Second Moscow Art 
Theatre program for Twelfth Night 


G UCCESSFUL Soviet plays have 
during the last few years been 
finding quicker production in Amer- 
ica. Roar China and Red Rust were 
two of the earliest to reach these 
shores. Afinogenov’s Fear had its 
American premiere recently at Vassar 
and was later offered, in a different 
translation, by the Apprentice Theatre 
in New York. The latest is Jn the 
Days of the Turbins, which was put 
on by the First Moscow Art Theatre 
in 1927 and last month was given in 
English by the Yale Dramatic Asso- 
ciation with a cast of 100 men and 
with Blanche Yurka in the sole 
woman’s part. Its author, Michael 
Bulgakov, is also the dramatizer of 
Gogol’s Dead Souls, in the leading 
role of which Ivan Moskvin is pic- 
tured on the opposite page, and author 
of Moliéere, in which Moscow will 
also see Moskvin in the title role. 
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EGIONAL directors of the Na- 

tional Theatre Conference are 
busy these days organizing conferences 
from Washington to North Carolina. 
Glenn Hughes of the University of 
Washington recently concluded a suc- 
cessful and active three-day meeting in 
Seattle, which brought together 200 
theatre workers from Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana and adjoin- 
ing states, and was the first confer- 
ence to be held in the Pacific North- 
west. Rupel Jones of the University 
of Oklahoma is arranging the first 
conference to be held in his large dis- 
trict, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mex- 
ico, Arkansas and Louisiana, on April 
13 and 14. The program has such 
divergent items as a new, full-length 
play by a local writer, a puppet show, 
Indian art, movies, exhibitions, and 
distinguished speakers, among them 
Thomas Woed Stevens. In connec- 
tion with his play production con- 
test, Edward C. Mabie of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa is holding a local state 
conference, and is planning a small 
regional conference for April 5, 6 and 
7 when George Middleton’s Hiss/ 
Boom!! Blah!!! is to be given its 
premiere at the University Theatre. 
This theatre, incidentally, was the 
first to produce Dan Totheroh’s 
Moor Born, the play about the 
Bronté sisters expected in New York. 

@ 


a a tour to Chicago and the 
Middle West, the Monte Carlo 
Ballet Russe reopened in New York, 
featuring in its first performance The 
Three-Cornered Hat, the DeFalla 
ballet created while the Diaghileff 
ballet group was interned in Spain 
during the War. It was presented in 
its original form, with libretto by 
Martinez-Sierra, music by DeFalla, 
settings and costumes by Picasso and 
choreography by Massine. 
* 


| Fapatest toed 45,366 persons wit- 
nessed the International Exhibi- 
tion of Theatre Art in its six weeks 
at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York, an average of 1080 daily. 
The show is now touring the country. 


can players to casts in successful for- 
eign plays and by subsidiary employ- 
ment of stagehands, musicians, house 
staffs, and so forth. Again speaking 
practically, a large percentage of the 
hosts of unemployed members of Actors’ 
Equity are not actors by training, talent 
or equipment. 

They have been out of work almost 
continuously for years, even during the 
theatre’s most prosperous and expansive 
period. They attach themselves to the 
theatre as a way out of social adaptation 
and how they live is a mystery. They 
are not a theatre problem but a social 
problem. They are among the most de- 
structive barnacles attached to the thea- 
tre by the mania for over-building and 
over-production. The finest gift to the 
hundreds of splendid actors who are car- 
rying on their shoulders today the major 
burden of the disrupted New York 
theatre would be the forced return of a 
thousand or two of these unemployed so- 
called-actors to farming or ditch-dig- 
ging or permanent public relief. Bar- 
ring foreign actors from American 
stages will not help in the least. 

But apart from all practical consid- 
erations there are valid, vital reasons 
why artists should never be forced to 
take part in any legislation which limits 
the boundaries of art’s influence. In a 
world that is desperately in need of in- 
ternational peace, fellowship and under- 
standing, the theatre, with its rare ca- 
pacity for clarification, is the last place 
that should be invaded by petty national- 
ism. There is no great national theatre 
that is not a great international theatre, 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


that is not continually fed and constantly 
renewed from the sources of the world’s 
theatre artistry by the plays and players, 
the designers and directors of the whole 
round world. 

The American theatre is a hundred 
years behind the other American arts 
because of the burdens of prohibition 
and repression which the early Puritan 
laws put upon it. It is just beginning to 
emerge into freedom and independence. 
Actors should be the last to interfere 
with this growth and, American actors 
being notoriously generous-spirited, it 
is doubtful whether they really do stand 
behind Equity in this narrow-minded 
endeavor. Wilella Waldorf in the New 
York Evening Post quotes the following 
leaders in the profession as definitely op- 
posed to the bill: Lillian Gish, George 
Cohan, Helen Hayes, Katharine Cor- 
nell, Clifton Webb, Ruth Gordon and 
Tallulah Bankhead. One actor-director, 
a member of an old and respected 
American theatrical family, was asked: 
“Do American actors really want their 
fellow artists from abroad forbidden to 
play in America?” His answer was: 
“The gang that runs Equity wants it.” 
Whether he is right or wrong, Actors’ 
Equity, by its stand in this matter, lays 
itself open to the charge that it is not as 
much interested in the actor or his art as 
it is in preserving its membership rolls. 


HE assumption that New York is 
not America and that a theatre 
which has both its roots and its flowering 
in New York City is not, and cannot de- 
velop into, a representative national 
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DA RUBENSTEIN has enlisted 
a galaxy of names for her dance 
productions at the Paris Opéra. A 
premiere of Stravinsky’s Perséphone, 
on a poem by André Gide, is a fea- 
ture of the series which employs 
Fokine for the ballet, Jacques Copeau 
for the mise-en-scéne, and Kurt Jooss 
(returned to even greater success in 
Paris) for the pantomime. 
& 


ST: JOHN ERVINE, always a 
crusader, has found a new cause 
to espouse in his column in the 
Observer—the price of theatre tickets. 
An informal poll, conducted by him- 
self, brought the discovery that more 
frequent attendance at the films was 
due not to preference but to their 
comparative cheapness. Pondering on 
the absurdly high cost of the theatre 
leads Mr. Ervine to dream of a dic- 
tatorship, under which he would not 
only reduce the price of all seats to 
a maximum of 8s. 6d., but would also 
institute various other needed im- 
provements. Most drastic perhaps 
would be the destruction of at least 
fifteen West End theatres, with the 
proceeds of sale of the sites to go to 
remodelling the other houses. Such 
remodelling would include the minor 
but pleasant detail of having room 
under every seat for both a hat and 
a coat, as well as the important de- 
tail of having acoustics as perfect for 
the last seat in the gallery as for the 
first seat in the stalls. No player un- 
der Mr. Ervine’s absolute dictatorship 
would receive more than 50£ a week, 
but each would receive a percentage 
of the profits, thus eliminating slov- 
enly performances. He would sack 
any producer who countenanced the 
slightest inaudibility in the actors’ 
speech, and he would call a monthly 
rehearsal of every play, no matter 
how long it had run. Finally, “Nace 
Boys and Nacer Girls” and “dud so- 
ciety women” would find no place on 
any stage of his, and if they starved 
as a result of unemployment it would 
leave him entirely “unmoved”. Mr. 
Ervine is serious, as well as amusing; 
his dream is worthy of realization. 
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HE sudden revival of interest in 

ballet this winter has centered 
in the enthusiastic reception of the 
Monte Carlo Ballet Russe in New 
York and the Middle West and is 
further evidenced by the establish- 
ment of the School of the American 
Ballet in New York. But for years 


* ballet has been strengthening its roots 


in the Southwest. Dallas, Texas, has 
been the home of Theodore Kosloff’s 
ballet school and professional com- 
pany for the last six years. Their 
long and arduous work was climaxed 
recently by their first public perform- 
ance in The Romance of the Infanta, 
and Shingandi, a ballet by Kosloff. 
e 


| 2 tiers CLAIR, whose proposed 
visit to America this season 
never materialized, is concluding 
work on his latest film, The Last 
Millionaire, a title with perhaps 
prophetic meaning for an America 
which has the Fletcher stock market 
bill under consideration. 
* 

MUTINY, a new play by David 

Stewart, which will be seen at 
the Malvern Festival this summer 
(the Festival, incidentally, will ex- 
tend from July 23 to August 18), 
received its first production as the 
twenty-first anniversary offering of 
the Birmingham Repertory Theatre. 
Celebrations are sometimes necessary 
to remind us of the good work being 
done by such groups as Sir Barry 
Jackson’s in Birmingham. The theatre 
has been accountable for any number 
of premieres, and a good number of 
unusual musical works. In its twenty- 
one years of life it has offered three 
hundred and fifty plays and operas. 
One of the most notable, the prodigi- 
ous Back to Methuselah, a five-eve- 
ning play, offered a real challenge in 
production that probably no other 
management would have been willing 
to accept. It has given world premi- 
eres to plays by Galsworthy, Shaw, 
Drinkwater, Gordon Bottomley, Eden 
Phillpotts; and its list of productions 
includes the best work of most of the 
great playwrights, past and present. 





theatre seems to surprise a great many 
people—and not only New Yorkers. 
Paris is France theatrically, they say, 
and London is England—why should 
not New York represent the entirety of 
America’s theatrical life? To which the 
answer is simply that, in fact, it does not. 
For the same reason that Rome was 
never all of Italy in art—Florence, 
Venice, Siena, Naples having each had 
its own forms and traditions as distinc- 
tive and as various as the character of the 
life in each of these cities. For the very 
same reason that Berlin, before the era 
of Gleichschaltung, was not the seed-bed 
but mainly the market for the art of 
Germany, which was largely created in 
Munich and Dresden and Frankfurt and 
Dessau and Essen. Life in America is 
not centered in New York. American art 
does not stem from life in New York. 
America is as cold as Maine and as 
warm as Mississippi, as flat as Kansas 
and as hilly as the Rocky Mountain 
states. It is urban, suburban and rural, 
seafaring, agricultural, industrial. It is 
a dynamo and a desert. Its people come 
from a hundred lands, bringing with 
them a hundred native rhythms on the 
basis of which they create a new art in 
a new land, in response to their life’s own 
new needs. New York is not America— 
New York is America’s greatest market. 


ROADWAY note: The percentage 
of failures among all plays pro- 
duced from the beginning of the season 
to press time, which had mounted to a 
total of 68.5 per cent a month ago, 
stands now at a level of 72.6 per cent. 
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Hansen-Pavelle 





Les SYLPHIDES 


This photograph, taken during a _ per- 
formance of the Monte Carlo Ballet 
Russe, makes clear the reasons why Les 
Sy/phides is called ‘‘a romantic reverie”’. 
Alexandra Danilova and André Eglevsky 
are seen in this traditional number, one 
of the most popular in the repertory. 











Hansen-Pavelle 


The winter's worst storm of snow and wind 
did not prevent a ‘“‘standing room only”’ sign 
for the third recital in New York this sea- 
son by this distinguished dancer, whose audi- 
ence grows even faster than her repertory. 
Transitions is a new and striking addition. 
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THEATRE MAGIC 


Broadway in Review 


By EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


F you were writing from New York to friends in Moscow, it 

would require no great stretch of the imagination to make 

what has happened in the New York theatres this month 
sound as eventful and rewarding as any month’s section of the two- 
year news which Jay Leyda sends home from Moscow about the 
theatre of that supremely theatrical city. This would assume, of 
course, as Jay .Leyda assumes with his THEATRE ARTS audience, 
that your Russian friends were really interested in the theatre for 
what it is, as they surely would be, and not solely as a place to 
spend the time between an early dinner and a late supper; that 
they would care to hear not only of complete success and novelty 
but of good or exciting elements that made mediocre productions 
worth seeing, and even of brave adventure that ended in failure. 
As the Russian news omits emphasis on much that, though nobly 
conceived, is imperfectly executed through lack of funds, you might 
omit all accent on the huge and ugly waste that comes from lack 
of imagination, of patience, of business sense, in this our business 
theatre. There would still be to New York’s credit certain high 
excellences (and not only mechanical ones) which stress on ex- 
periment and on idea is apt to dull. On the other hand there 
would be one thing lacking for which it is difficult to find a sub- 
stitute—an established relation between the theatre and the life 
around it, expressing itself in an established audience like that 
which is as much a part of the Russian theatre as are the artists 
themselves. 

All of which is only to say that this has been a stimulating month 
in the New York theatre, although there is not as much left to show 
for it as there should be, as there would be if the theatre were more 
patient and less expensive. When there are so few pennies left in 
a dollar, and so many pockets without pennies, and theatre tickets 
cost so much, a man measures before he buys. That is often fatal 
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to a play that is just a little less good than it might be, especially 
in a theatre that sells its plays and players as news. Here is the 
record as it stands. 


Philip Barry probably never chose better material for a romantic 
play than the stuff of The Joyous Season, a story of what happened 
to the second generation of an Irish-American family when the links 
of religion, simplicity and family love that bound them together 
during their parents’ life are weakened by too much money, per- 
sonal ambition and a search for individual freedom. He has surely 
never had a leading lady who played her part with more under- 
standing of what it was about and with more personal charm than 
Lillian Gish brought to Christina Farley, a young Mother Superior, 
who comes back to her sisters and brothers on a Christmas visit, 
opening—by the ways of piety, good works, unselfishness—the 
road out of every difficulty that besets the Farleys. Robert Ed- 
mond Jones designed the living room of the Beacon Street house, 
which was, so to speak, the Farleys’ home by marriage. With 
Miss Gish in the cast were Moffat Johnston, Eric Dressler, Jane 
Wyatt, Jerome Lawler, Barry Macollum, and others that made a 
goodly company, for Arthur Hopkins may always be counted upon 
to get the best players he can for the best plays he can find. And 
yet the play failed—why? Partly because the characters, except 
the Mother Superior, were too much like photographs of the Far- 
leys on Beacon Street, instead of being what the theatre should 
make of the Farleys (a secret Miss Gish understood). And partly 
because of a lack of technical facility which Mr. Barry has never 
conquered, a building up of episodes within scenes, a balance of 
action and emotion, even a satisfying, reasonable arrangement of 
entrances and exits. The Joyous Season was no worse in such 
respects than some of Mr. Barry’s more successful plays, which 
relied heavily on clever dialogue for their delight. But there are, 
somehow, things an audience forgets when a man comes into a 
room with a good joke on his tongue that they remember unfavor- 
ably when he preaches. From the outside it looks as if a little 
more rehearsal, a few author’s changes, omissions and additions 
in the script, a greater unity of idea in the actors’ approach, and 
a heightened direction might have saved The Joyous Season to the 
theatre’s advantage. 

The Shining Hour is in exactly the opposite case. Keith Win- 
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ter, the English author, is known to the theatre chiefly as a novelist 
whose The Rats of Norway attracted favorable attention when it 
was dramatized a year or more ago. The Shining Hour, written 
directly in play form, seems a novelist’s material still, something 
that would require the stretch of time into which changing human a 
, ' ; HINING 
relationships and affections fit easily to make it plausible. As it four 
stands, The Shining Hour is a low-keyed, well-bred but melo- 
dramatic play of unhappy love, of a kind that is apt to wheedle 
your mind into thinking it is good because it is so excellently pre- 
q sented, so technically sure and so expertly acted and directed. And 
perhaps even more than that, because even when the story palls 
the actual spoken words carry your attention along in their easy 
dramatic flow. 
Mr. Winter has a gift for writing simple, every-day speech in a 
way that is both natural and happily theatrical. The people in 
The Shining Hour live in an Elizabethan farmhouse in Yorkshire. 
They meet in the ordinary relationships of family life, and in a 
few extraordinary ones. They talk of houses and horses and dogs 
and stables and food and love, realistically always, but to just the 
length and speed and sound that the stage can absorb. The en- 
trances and exits are brisk, the cues are clear, the scenes build to 
good climaxes. A playwright who has so mastered the manner 
of theatre speech and tempo can find better matter easily, and the 
audiences that enjoy The Shining Hour will look forward to Mr. 
Winter’s next play. 
What he offers you here, when you think about it afterwards, 
seems hardly worth his taient, Raymond Massey’s excellent di- 
rection, and a first-rate English company. The play concerns an 
English family, two brothers, their wives, spinster sister, younger 
| brother. David, the second brother (played by Raymond Mas- 
sey), whose wife (Adrianne Allen) adores him, falls in love with 
the newly arrived wife (Gladys Cooper) of his older brother 
(Cyril Raymond), who adores her. David’s young wife, feeling 
that this love is ordained and inevitable, jumps into a burning barn 
to set the lovers free, which, with so many easy, modern ways out, 
seemed like a distinct waste of Adrianne Allen’s lovely golden hair 
and instinctive dramatic restraint. Moreover, the melodramatic 
tension of that fiery moment relaxes too much in the psychological 
action of the last act, which consists only in the struggle the lovers 
have within themselves and within the group before they decide 
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to accept the young wife’s sacrifice and go away together. Ray- 
mond Massey plays his part movingly although it is a role that is 
not really suited to him. Gladys Cooper has little opportunity to 
do more than establish the picturesqueness of her stage presence. 
Only Marjorie Fielding, coming straight from William Arm- 
strong’s Company at the Liverpool Repertory Theatre to play the 
spinster sister, has the chance for any real creation, and she uses it 
well. Through Hannah Linden’s eyes, as she sees her beloved 
family going to pieces before her, you get the real depth and ful- 
ness of the play’s desire. 


The pleasantest event of the month, and the most harmonious, 
was undoubtedly Four Saints in Three Acts, called “an opera to be 
sung”, with words by Gertrude Stein and music by Virgil Thom- 
son. If, after saying that, you add that the words were only par- 
tially successful, even judging them by their own intention, and 
that the music was at best happily reminiscent and well-adapted 
to the form of the performance, and if you go on to say that Four 
Saints is not, as the authors call it, an opera to be sung, but a sung 
dance, you may lay yourself open to the charge of straining as vio- 
lently for effect as this violently artificial production itself did; 
and you are bound to defend such a judgment. 

The words, as anyone knows who knows Gertrude Stein, inten- 
tionally make no sense. They are supposed to be rhythmic, evoca- 
tive, and by their sound to lend themselves easily to song. Since 
the words are the basis of the whole production, they must be 
credited with having evoked in the collaborating artists the work- 
ing ideas for the delightful scheme, but to a listener they seemed, 
after the first few moments, and except for a few shining phrases, 
dully repetitive in their suggestion and often ugly and unsingable. 

By pounding out—over and over again—the names and the 
qualities of saints, they evidently evoked in Mr. Virgil Thomson, 
who was once a church organist, a memory of church music and 
operatic, churchlike music—reminiscent of Handel, Mendelssohn, 
Sullivan. With real skill and invention Thomson strung the 
tunes together on a highly effective melodic and dramatic line. 
By a masterly stroke, too, he chose for his entire cast negroes who 
could be made good singing actors, who took over easily the pace 
of the music in its pseudo-serious moments, the dancing line in its 
lighter aspects, and who maintained the mood of solemn nonsense 
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with a balanced freedom and restraint. The beautiful singing of 
Edward Matthews as St. Ignatius, and his steady adherence to 
the solemnity of his part, set the tone for unity. The scenery and 
costumes by Florine Stettheimer were neatly suited to the charac- 
ter of the action and freshly and gaily beautiful in their own right. 
They may cause an invasion of cellophane cycloramas and scrim 
palm trees, but they are so entirely right for Four Saints that they 
are altogether wrong for anything else and the impression of 
Christmas tree sainthood which they made can never be dupli- 
cated. 

This then was the background of words, music, light, color, 
singing and acting that was presented to Frederick Ashton for his 
dance design, and a considerable share of the success of Four 
Saints in Three Acts, the quality in the performance that made 
of the large first-night audience a laughing, singing, applauding 
host, surely belongs to Mr. Ashton, who was responsible not only 
for the slight dances but for the lovely patterned movement of the 
whole work, the flow of gesture that accompanied the song, the 
rhythm that fused the music and the action and gave life to the 
designs. There was no external evidence of Mr. Ashton’s labors, 
only the achieved style of the thing itself; and of that style, if you 
have seen the work of the Ballet Club in London, you recognize the 
hall-mark. In this lovely theatre prank you see an example of the 
kind of theatre that Marie Rambert, who has been Frederick 
Ashton’s teacher, has been working towards, that Ashley Dukes is 
forever talking about, that Copeau and Alice and Irene Lewisohn 
and the Habima Players understood, that Martha Graham aims at, 
that Norman Geddes experimented with in Arabesques, that Leo- 
pold Stokowski plans for, that Robert Edmond Jones has written 
about. This is theatre that begins with the director and not a king- 
dom of argument. The pleasanter day will undoubtedly come when 
we have the same sort of unified production that will be based on 
beautiful words that mean something and do not deny us altogether 
the use of our wits, and with music more original, more modern, 
more theatrical. But it is doubtful whether a more compelling score 
or a libretto that imposed the interpretation of ideas would (at this 
moment in theatre history) have left the director and his singing 
actors free enough of all traditions to have made so fresh an 
approach. 

There are still a great many intelligent people who think that 
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the victory of Four Saints was won by Gertrude Stein. But, 
though many of them are under thirty, they are very old people. 








If in this rush for modern things you want the opportunity to 

No More °J0Y a comedy after the manner of twenty years ago, you will 

LapIES find it at hand in A. E. Thomas’ No More Ladies. The old tri- 

angle, the old jokes, the old comic methods are all there, as good 
as they ever were but no better. With them you will find a little 
something, as for example in the acting of Melvyn Douglas, that 
comes back to the stage from the movies, and is not at all out of : 
place in this old-fashioned stuff, but on the contrary adds a certain 
helpful artificial style. Except, that is, when it meets Lucile 

| Watson in action. | 

When she comes on the stage everyone else might as well go off. 

| There is always a welcome from the audience. Sometimes it is 

applause; sometimes a laughter expectant of her comedy; some- 
times just a little straightening up of interest and attention. In 

No More Ladies she plays the part of a violently modern grand- 

mother who accents her modernity of opinion by the contrasted 

; elegance of her Victorian clothes. When the lace-capped old lady 

drinks and smokes and swears she creates a farce pattern that is 

perfectly fitted to Lucile Watson’s form of acting, which has no 
nuance or restraint. It stamps out its emphasis and hurls its points 
over the footlights directly at the audience, like a clown at a cir- 
cus. But it has such a definite personal technique of effrontery 
that you cannot deny its skill, and it is obviously popular. Rex 

O’Malley, who plays the small part of the divorced husband, uses 

i somewhat the same method, much more delicately and very suc- 

cessfully. It would be pleasant to see what he could do with a 

| long, broad comic role. 

If your preference is for something with fresh, American ma- 

B terial, even very imperfectly presented, your attention will turn to 

ROOMSTICKS, ‘ 

Amen! Broomsticks, Amen!, a play by Elmer Greensfelder about the 
“hex doctors” who flourish among the Pennsylvania Dutch. The 
whole level of life and thought in these mystic communities that 
have maintained their eighteenth century foreign quality against the 
American conventions that press in against them on all sides is 
so vividly theatrical that it is surprising it has not been used before. 
The phraseology familiar to the region is as picturesque as most 
folk language. There is obvious dramatic conflict between the re- 
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Four SAINTS IN THREE Acts 





The Stein-eThomson opera came from Hartford with its varied de- 
lights, including setting and costumes by Florine Stettheimer, choreography 
by Frederick Ashton and Edward Matthews singing St. Ignatius. 








Hansen-Pavelle 





THE SHINING Hour 


A domestic scene from the “‘well-bred 
melodrama” by Keith Winter shows 
Raymond Massey, who also directed the 
play, talking to Gladys Cooper, while 
Marjorie Fielding, Derek Williams and 
Cyril Raymond listen in, and a place 
stands empty for Adrianne Allen, one of 
the most talented members of the cast. 
The stage design is by Aubrey Hammond. 











BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


ligion and the habits of these simple believing people and the 
questioning, scientific modernity which the younger generation 
brings back to them from college and from business. 

Mr. Greensfelder obviously felt all this and did his best to re- 
create it. But he is neither a poet nor technically resourceful and he 
has crowded his play full of incident and banality to make up for 
a lack in strength and motivation, with the result that the play is 
pretty much a hodgepodge. 

Many of the parts are not written at all, as for instance that 
of the young physician who marries the “hex doctor’s” daughter 
when they are caught with a “too early baby”, and who brings 
on the play’s tragedy by his intellectual distance from his sur- 
roundings. The actors helped royally where they could—Jane 
Seymour, as the country woman, Frieda Sulzbach, who believed 
in “hex doctors’; Jean Adair, to whom love and faith were one, 
as the wife of the old doctor, also well-played by William Schoel- 
ler; Victor Kilian as Otto Strumpkopf, adding another to his cre- 
ative character studies; and Byron McGrath as the “hex doctor’s” 
son, stricken with blindness and whom neither the doctors nor the 
“hex doctor” could help. Such character playing alone was worth 
the price of admission to the theatre, assuming, that is, that there 
are still people left who go to the theatre to see acting. 


Richard of Bordeaux is one of those plays that claim a critic’s 
kindness at every point. For almost two years John Gielgud, in 
London, has been playing the part of the frustrated King of Eng- 
land, Richard II, to the enjoyment of large audiences. It is well 
to have the opportunity to see in New York a play that offers an 
actor such a rich role, and that outlines a character so clearly. 
The author, who writes the chronicle under the name of Gordon 
Daviot, has taken great pains to keep her story close to history, 
to the pathos that lay in the actual facts of Richard’s thwarted 
labors for peace and for a sweeter, richer life for his people. The 
writing itself is in good strong prose, suited to the play’s period 
and character. 

Dennis King, who plays Richard, deserves commendation for 
his desire to measure his powers against so demanding a role, one 
in which the star moments are difficult and so varied in character 
and mood and movement that they exact heavy payment of labor 
in advance for any return they may make in applause. The large 
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cast is obviously composed of players of experience, working to- 
gether to fine purpose. 

All of this makes it doubly difficult to say that, except for a 
purely intellectual interest in following the events of Richard’s 
life, the play itself affords little pleasure. In the playing, however, 
there are a few of Dennis King’s scenes, especially toward the end 
of the play, that hold the attention close; there is pathos in the 
moment when Margaret Vines, as Anne of Bohemia, his Queen, 
is stricken with her fatal illness; there is power in Charles Bryant’s 
portrayal of the Duke of Lancaster; and Henry Mollison, as the 
Earl of Derby, plays the scene in France for its full value. What 
Richard of Bordeaux lacks is what the month’s theatre lacks, co- 
hesion and imagination. But the virtue it has, of facing the truth 
fairly and courageously, is no less a virtue for being a bit mundane. 


Other New Plays 
HERE was stimulation, too, in one or two more of the month’s 
offerings. The Wind and the Rain introduces a sensitive and 
intelligent young actor in the person of Frank Lawton, who came 
from England for his first appearance on the New York stage. From 
his entrance as a shy, family-bound youth into the unfamiliar en- 
vironment of an Edinburgh medical school to the maturity of five 
years later, Mr. Lawton gives a performance of insight and technical 
competence. His vehicle, however, pleasant, authentic and unim- 
. portant, is not a definitive criterion of his abilities. Arousing a 
vastly different sort of stimulus was After Such Pleasures, a drama- 
tization of the short stories in Dorothy Parker’s book of the same 
name. Here was bitterness without ornament or disguise, the famous 
Parker satire thrust into dramatic playlets. Opening first and suc- 
cessfully in a hotel salon, After Such Pleasures lacked the unity, 
dramatic depth and strong cast to keep it long in one of Broadway’s 
larger and colder theatres. But Mrs. Parker’s pen was sufficiently 
vitriolic to arouse, even in this first excursion into the theatre. An 
evening of After Such Pleasures was not pleasant but it was defi- 
: nitely exciting. 4 Hat, A Coat, A Glove is worth briefer mention, 
handicapped as it was by an adaptation from the German which 
abounded in banalities and outmoded language. A. E. Matthews’ 
fine suavity came forth so clearly that it seemed closer to a lack of 
interest in the proceedings, for which he could scarcely be blamed. 
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Dennis King as Richard; Margaret Vines, Anne of Bohemia; 
Charles Romano as Montague; and Henry Mollison, Derby. 
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Pollard Crowther 


Henry Becque’s famous comedy, La 
Parisienne, retitled, was a recent offering 
at the Mercury Theatre, London, with 
Jeanne de Casalis (above, with Anthony 
Shaw) in the part of Clotilde, which Re- 
jane made famous. The scenery and cos- 
tumes were the work of Lesley Blanch. 
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THE ENGLISH SCENE 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


in a fashion and for reasons that few people could have fore- 

seen. The news value of the London theatre must have 
doubled and trebled itself in recent months. The production of 
Conversation Piece with Yvonne Printemps and Noel Coward 
crowns a success of general publicity that has been plainly grow- 
ing. Everything about such a show is news before it appears— 
the rush for seats, their price, the changes in the cast, the rumors 
—and this is not only due to the showman’s art of preparation, 
which is quite as legitimate in its way as the playwright’s, but to 
the inclination of a public that has been talking of theatre over its 
dinner-tables and relishing the gossip of theatre and the thought 
of theatre as never before in our generation. 

No doubt a social psychologist could have prophesied it all. 
Perhaps even a stockbroker accustomed to take long views of 
chances could have said to himself that the screen was the best 
personal advertisement for the stage, and that the longer attention 
was focussed upon people under a camera playing dramatic 
scenes, the more certain was an eventual revival of interest in 
other people playing in the round on the stage of a playhouse. 
And this without any consideration of artistic merits or demerits 
—regarding the whole development as arising naturally from mass 
impulses and preferences. Fortified by wisdom after the event, 
it is easy to see that Elisabeth Bergner, Lynn Fontanne and Alfred 
Lunt, Edith Evans and Cedric Hardwicke, John Gielgud and 
Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, Charles Laughton, Gertrude Lawrence 
and Leslie Banks were bound to bring back to the stage a great 
part of the personal glamor it had lost. Such artists were not to 
be denied. They had much more than personality to recommend 
them. They had even an experience of other dramatic media, and 
more than one of them had turned away from golden offers of the 
screen to play for silver on the stage—a gesture all the surer for 
having perfect sincerity behind it. Yes, it seems that a shrewd 
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outside observer could have foretold the present theatre boom and 
its personal nature. 

But inside the theatre the situation is more perplexing. For 
a long while the dramatic critics have held it as an article of faith 
that the stage exists for the interpretation of a dramatist’s work— 
and therefore that better and better plays are the first need of the 
theatre. Have we in fact these better and better plays? He would 
be a very bold man who maintained it. The present success of the 
theatre in social life, and even its present artistic prestige, have 
very little to do with the dramatist. In default of masterpieces 
from the writer’s pen or direction of genius from the creative 
theatre man, the actor has simply taken the affair into his own 
hands. He has created a player’s theatre overnight, using the 
most commonplace literary material supplemented here and there 
by some classical work. In effect he has reversed the previous 
tendency of the stage to depend on the playwright’s influence. 
Very likely he pays lip-service to authorship, because lip-service 
is generally paid to figures or institutions passing out-of-date; but 
in practice his approach to the theatre brushes aside Ibsen and 
Shaw as though they had never been. It is not that he is con- 
sciously making any theatrical revolution; he is rather uncon- 
sciously restoring the standards that existed at the beginning of 
the present century, from a necessity inherent in himself. It would 
be too much to ask of the player that he should know whence the 
impulse comes or whither it will carry him; if he feels it and 
responds to it that is enough. 

It is for the critics of the stage to say what they think of such 
a movement. The more serious of the dramatic critics (a writer 
like Ivor Brown comes at once to mind) see plainly what is hap- 
pening and are prepared to admit that the dramatist stands by 
no means where he stood. A few years ago it was thought that 
the chief threat to his authority in the theatre was the stage 
director or producer, an interloper with fantastic notions of his 
own who insisted on drilling actors into subservience and ob- 
truding himself as a kind of second author between the script 
and the audience. But actually the creative director has done his 
work without having any serious influence either on dramatists 
themselves or their position in the theatre. The aims of creative 
direction are so different from the aims of dramatic composi- 
tion as understood by Shaw or Maugham that hardly any con- 
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tact between them is possible—which does not prevent a Rein- 
hardt from making a very entertaining production of an Apple 
Cart upon occasion. We shall hear much more of the creative 
director in the next two decades; his temporary decline is mainly 
economic because he is the theatre’s most expensive luxury and 
few impresarios can afford him; but it is unlikely that he will 
ever have much influence on the writing of drama. It is the 
player with whom the author (for the hundredth time in history) 
has to reckon. 

Not that there is any real opposition between player and writer, 
as there was supposed to be an opposition between writer and 
stage director. The Lunts in practice have no quarrel with their 
Robert Sherwood, or John Gielgud with his Gordon Daviot, or 
Noel Coward of Conversation Piece with himself. I suppose 
the relations between them all have never been more amiable. 
But this player’s theatre as we suddenly find it existing to-day, 
with its hectic and dominant individual successes, is not the goal 
to which modern theatre artists have been looking forward. It 
has seemed to them essential to restore theatrical presentation to 
its old position of at least equality with other arts like music, 
painting or sculpture; and they have believed this to be possible 
only through a fusion of theatre talents and a conscious aim of 
writers, actors, directors and the rest to put things of beauty on 
the stage. The vogue of the player’s theatre as we see it to-day 
does nothing to further this aim. For all its up-to-date-ness, it 
is a retrograde movement. Essentially it represents nothing but 
the player’s healthy reaction against the dramatist’s control, and 
his rightful conviction that he as artist should be in the forefront 
of the stage. And unless directors of real talent take the play- 
er’s theatre in hand and discipline its production, it must be 
barren of all creative force. 

We have now reached a point where the typical dramatist’s 
play, produced for its own sake and interpreted for its own sake 
by a company of lesser-known personalities, means very little to 
the larger audience. James Bridie, encouraged by the rare suc- 
cess of one such piece in A Sleeping Clergyman, lately produced 
another in Marriage 1s No Joke, which lacked staying-power. 
He may now be considered as the leader of the post-Shavian band 
of thinking playwrights—the people who write for the pleasure 
of an intellectual tussle with themselves and their listeners. They 
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are not many in number, but they have the courage of conviction 
and they inspire respect. If they possess a sense of humor as 
strong as Bridie’s, their plays get performed from time to time. 
But the convention they follow says little in the theatre of 1934 
that could not have been said in the theatre of 1904 or 1914. 
Certainly it does nothing to re-establish theatre art as a living 
thing beside modern film, modern music, modern painting or 
sculpture. Yet it seems that the independent dramatist, the drama- 
tist independent of the player’s theatre or to-day’s fashion, has 
hardly anything to offer except his “play of ideas” with which to 
challenge the existing order of things. The new forms that are 
already familiar in other walks of literature scarcely begin to 
appear as suggestions or possibilities. And it is just the idiom 
of the dramatist of ideas that seems so incredibly old-fashioned, 
side by side with the sophisticated expressive medium of the 
revue-writer or librettist. 

There are exceptions, of course. A writer here and there seeks 
for new forms. Sean O’Casey flaunts them almost defiantly in 
Within the Gates, as he did some years ago in The Silver Tassie. 
His imagination refuses to see commonsense and order in the 
modern chaos, and his passion easily leads him into outbursts of 
pure melodrama. A sense of poetic values that helped him 
through play after play about his native Dubliners fails him 
partly or sometimes completely when he writes against the civi- 
lization of London town. New forms, new forms—one thinks 
of the poet’s cry for them in The Seagull, and then one sees 
rhythmic processions of characters in a London park, and hears 
them intoning verses of the most doubtful quality, until eventu- 
ally it is borne in upon the spectator and listener that here is a 
new theatre of social indignation dreadfully like the theatre of 
social indignation which flourished forty years ago, and produced 
works like Hauptmann’s Weavers and Gorky’s Lower Depths, and 
has nothing more to say to us to-day. Certainly a man with a 
heart is trying to speak to us, and that is a thing rare enough 
to command attention; but a theatre experiment like this must 
be judged in the round as promise and performance, and in the 
round it fails utterly to carry or convince. 

Here was a script which should have been brought to the 
theatre to be tested and tried in many rehearsals, by a director 
and actors in sympathy with the writer’s aims. It should have 
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been moulded to theatrical requirements as the Elizabethan trage- 
dies were moulded—made and re-made, written and re-written. 
The whole production should have been designed on the basis of 
a living and active imagination, responsive to the medium of 
creative acting. But instead the play was published by a printer 
weeks and months before its appearance on the stage, and re- 
viewed as a work of literary drama; and in this rigid form it 
came to the theatre as material fur performance. The result has 
proved strangely old-fashioned—for this conception of theatre as 
an interpretation of the printer’s words belongs to many years 
ago, and to a stage preoccupied with other kinds of words and 
other values. Nearly every scene of Within the Gates would have 
been the better for the discipline of rehearsal and the revision 
brought in its train. 

The piece is presented by Norman Macdermott, who deserves 
to be remembered as the former director of the Everyman 
Theatre in Hampstead. It was a gloomy little playhouse, em- 
bodying all the most repellent Puritan aspects of the English 
character; but from 1922 until 1927 or thereabouts it was the 
most serious home of dramatic art in London. It was the first 
theatre to perform O’Neill in England, and for that matter it 
was the first to present Noel Coward. Theatre memories being 
notoriously short, it is idle to suppose that dramatic critics recall 
these circumstances or identify Macdermott with the pioneer of 
ten years ago. His fault then was precisely his fault to-day— 
that most amiable fault of loyalty to an author’s text. If he had 
been a little severer with his O’Casey, what might he not have 
produced? As it is, he finds himself saddled with a work no actor 
can handle and no critic can praise with real conviction. 

And that is a pity, for Macdermott wishes to establish a Theatre 
Guild in London on the lines of the New York Guild, and every 
playgoer should accordingly wish him well. Such a guild may 
eventually be brought into being, or the project may be dropped 
in face of the revived plan for a National Theatre. But what- 
ever its fate may be, it is certain that English playgoers are not 
looking for any more theatres with a purely dramatic policy, but 
for stages capable of presenting the new theatrical picture. 

Meanwhile it is true that Within the Gates is the only new 
play to be seen and disputed; the others are to be seen and be- 
lieved, if you believe those things. 
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THEATRE-SPROUTS IN MEXICO 


By ABEL PLENN 


N a country where the commercial theatre is a decrepit insti- 
tution composed of actors, designers and directors long out- 
moded and outworn, the so-called experimental theatre has a 
fertile field for its activities. When it is given the financial support 
of the government’s Ministry of Education, it is even more favored. 
Mexico’s art theatres are just beginning to profit from the oppor- 
tunities which these factors offer and, although the federal subsidy 
is limited and theatre workers are often inexperienced, the last year 
has witnessed a definite development in theatrical experiment. The 
Theatre Workers, the Teatro de Orientacion, the puppet theatres 
and children’s theatres are some of the vital groups that make up 
Mexico’s theatre life. They have not yet approached in style or 
quality or in national feeling the centuries-old Indian dances of the 
country—a dramatic form whose beauty and simplicity are the 
heritage of an ancient race. But they are an indication of increas- 
ing earnestness in the theatrical field and if they have so far failed 
to reach the goal they set themselves—as most of them have—it is 
at least partly because of the restraints which federal patronage 
necessarily places on them. A recent example of such censorship 
was the suspension of the new play, San Miguel de los Espinos, by 
the Ministry of Education after one performance because of the 
fear that the Mexican Chamber of Deputies might take offense at 
certain allusions in the text written by Juan Bustillo Oro. 
Without the government subsidy the experimental theatres could 
not survive, but this very need of financial support limits their free- 
dom and scope. The creation in Mexico today of a social and 
political theatre with a truly modern consciousness is a virtual im- 
possibility, given the prevailing conditions. That such a theatre 
could be created as an independent unit, free of federal sponsorship, 
is almost certain, since it would inevitably receive the support of 
working and peasant class organizations, of students and sym- 
pathizers in general. At the present time, efforts to establish such 
a theatre are confined to sporadic shuttlings between one or another 
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Different theories of staging are manifest in the set designed by Carlos 
Gonzalez for the Roman Senate scene in O’Neill’s Lazarus Laughed, 
and that made by Agustin Lazo for the Cocteau-Sophocles dntigone. 
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Figures and masks from the Santiago dances of Puebla State, one 
form of the Indian drama-dances which are so important in native 
ritual and which still rank highest in the theatre life of Mexico. 
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meaningless “expose” of injustice, between abstract symbolism and 
concrete demagogy. But the universal interest displayed even in 
this type of drama, as in all kinds of official theatre activity, may 
easily lead before long to the creation of a small conscientious 
group theatre which will realize the necessity of following a line in 
repertory without official strings attached. 


Far from this in actuality, but comparatively close in the trends 
which they aim to pursue, are the three groups coming under the 
general title of ‘““Theatre Workers”. In practice they have in com- 
mon only the fact that all utilize elements of the Education Min- 
istry’s Night Conservatory of Music, a co-educational institution 
attended by approximately one thousand students. In theory, how- 
ever, their general aim is the creation of some kind of “mass thea- 
tre” with progressive social tendencies. One has recently come to 
the fore with a production of Lazarus Laughed, presented under 
the direction of Julio Bracho after rehearsals which lasted over 
seven months. With constructivist settings by Carlos Gonzalez, 
masks by the Mexican sculptor German Cueto, and music by Angel 
Salas, the O’Neill play was welcomed with enthusiasm and is ex- 
pected to stimulate greatly the theatre activity in Mexico this year. 
Its cast was made up of native professional and amateur players, 
among whom the composer Angel Salas was outstanding in the 
role of Caligula, as well as many young worker students of the 
Night Conservatory of Music. 

Another group headed by Arqueles Vela and German Cueto pre- 
sented John Dos Passos’ The Garbage Man or The Moon is a 
Gong (which was staged at Harvard several years ago and later 
had a brief Broadway run). This production again used Con- 
servatory of Music students in its cast, and had sets by the young 
Mexican painter, Rufino Tamayo. Vela directed and played the 
leading role; the principal work of his partner, German Cueto, 
who did the masks for this “parade with shouting” as well as for 
the O’ Neill work, will come later in the season when he will direct 
three short plays: The Awnings by German List Arzubide; At the 
Springs, a children’s play by Abel Plenn; and a dramatized version 
of Metropolis, a long poem by the Mexican poet, Manuel Maples 
Arce. 

With more definite social theories behind them are the efforts of 
Mauricio Magdaleno and Juan Bustillo Oro, who write and direct 
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their own plays. Their present endeavors are in many ways a con- 
tinuation of the short-lived Theatre of Today which they founded 
in 1932. Although this organization was characterized by its 
leaders as a first attempt to create a “political theatre” in Mexico, 
there was very little, if anything, in the content and presentation of 
their plays which might not have been swallowed by the highest 
paid government official in Mexico without appreciable damage to 
his digestive apparatus. Although it was not organized along truly 
revolutionary lines, the Theatre of Today was developed in accord 
with definite reformist tendencies. Piscatorian influences were 
manifest, however, in certain details of the staging. In its reform- 
ist aspect, as well as in its attempt to project Mexican characters 
and scenes onto a stage, the Theatre of Today may be considered 
an offshoot of various dramatic predecessors, such as the “Mexican 
Comedy” movement, which was saturated with a petit bourgeois 
and upper-middle-class character but nevertheless succeeded in pre- 
senting original plays by many Mexican authors, some of which 
enjoyed unusually long runs. 

Most active up to the present time has been the Teatro de Orien- 
tacion, an experimental group now located in the official Hidalgo 
Theatre and indirectly related to the short-lived Ulysses Art Theatre 
of 1928. The Orientacion’s importance does not lie so much in its 
practical results as in the contributions it has made, under the direc- 
tion of Celestino Gorostiza, towards creating a serious theatre atti- 
tude in Mexico. It has not succeeded in its desire to develop 
“good” theatre and a “prepared” public, and it is cramped both in 
depth and in scope, being generally confined to certain Mexico City 
intellectual and pseudo-intellectual circles. But the mere fact of 
its lively existence has served as a stimulus for the creation of other 
groups. Its perseverance has earned the codperation of several of 
Mexico’s young painters as scene designers and more recently that 
of the better native composers, who work also with the newer 
Child’s Theatre and the dance mime and ballet corps of the Educa- 
tion Ministry’s School of the Dance. 

The contributions of native playwrights to the Orientacion have 
been less important. Dubious in their originality, they have yet to 
earn an important place in the repertory, which is in general made 
up of accepted classic and modern works offered by experimental 
theatres throughout the world. Like so many ambitious others, 
the Orientacion suffers from the desire to combine “good” theatre 
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A rehearsal scene of young worker students as members of the cast of 
Lazarus Laughed, recently presented at the Hidalgo Theatre, offers a 
striking contrast to a scene from the ancient dance of the Conchero Indians. 
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An older and more settled form 
of dramatic life is represented by 
the headdress of a Santiago In- 
dian, native of Puebla State, dan- 
cing exponent of an ancient art. 








Mexican theatre life is not limited 
to the capital, a fact which is 
demonstrated by this national pro- 
ject for an outdoor stage to be 
supplied to every country village. 


The youngest generation receives 
theatre training. Schoolchildren 
of the Mexican villages are taught 
to model and paint masks as part 
of a national theatre program. 
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with a schedule that calls for a complete change of repertory every 
| week. Nevertheless at least two of their productions are deserving 
of discreet favorable mention: Jules Romains’ Knock among the 
moderns, and, among the classics, Cervantes’ celebrated Interlude 
of the Old Jealous Man. In the brief years of its existence the 
Orientacion has added to its repertory such other works as Mac- 
beth, translated by Jacinto Benavente and adapted by Agustin 
Lazo; an adapted version of Twelfth Night; Moliére’s George 
Dandin; Nicolas Gogol’s The Wedding; Jean Cocteau’s version of 
Sophocles’ Antigone; a one-act play by Anton Tchekov; Marcel 
Achard’s Jean of the Moon; O’Neill’s Where the Cross Is; In- 
timacy, by J. Victor Pellerin; and J. Gomez Gorkin’s 4 Family; 
as well as plays by the Mexican writers, Xavier Villauruttia, Carlos 
Diaz Dufoo, Jr., and Celestino Gorostiza. 

Theatrical activity in Mexico is not limited to these few organ- 
izations. Among the other efforts of the present season are the 
free Sunday performances for working-class audiences at the Ven- 
ustiano Carranza Open Air Theatre, where Musset’s The Chande- 
lier has been presented under the direction of Rodolfo Usigli, who 
is, incidentally, the author of a recently published essay on the 
development of the theatre in Mexico from pre-Hispanic and 
Colonial times to the present day. Equally active are the two 
puppet theatre groups under the direction of Leopoldo Mendez 
and German Cueto, and the Mexican Child’s Theatre founded by 
Mendez and Abel Plenn in 1932. In the dance field the Educa- 
tion Ministry’s School of the Dance is preparing a series of Mexi- 
can ballets with its pupils as performers, Carlos Merida as director, 
Gloria Campobello as choreographer and Silvestre Revueltas and 
Francisco Dominguez as composers. 


There is one more theatre in Mexico which does not, like all the 

others, fall within the shadow of the official pittance, called subsidy. 

It is one which merits the greatest attention of all—the Mexican 
| Indian dramatic dances which are to be seen on every festive occa- 
sion in practically every state of the republic. Unlike the asthmatic 

spasmosis which characterizes the course of the Mexican art and 

commercial theatres, the Mexican Indian dance-dramas have been 

performed regularly throughout the years, of course with appre- 

ciable changes, since the Conquest—and, in numerous cases, long 

before that time. To describe the sheer human nobility, the 
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dramatic and plastic beauty of these performances would need a 
full volume, but a mere list of a few of them brings vividly to 
mind their inherent fascination. The Moors and the Christians, 
The Apaches, The Pastores, The Tocotines of Puebla State, The 
Tiger Dance of Guerrero, The Mohammedans. ... What witness of 
the six-hour Dance of the Conquest in Oaxaca, for example, could 
ever forget the pulsing drama that flows in formal rhythm through 
that simple spectacle? 

John Reed, in 1913, appreciated the simple classic beauty that 
pervades the dramatic and dance performances of the Mexican 
Indians and lower-class mestizos. Recalling the Pastores, a pagan- 
ized religious play which he saw in a little hut during a lull in the 
firing between Villistas and Federals, he wrote: “It flashed upon 
me ... that this was the kind of thing which had preceded the 
Golden Age of the Theatre in Europe—the flowering of the Renais- 
sance.” He understood that it is a far cry from the days before the 
Renaissance to the machine age when he concluded his Insurgent 
Mexico with this observation: “But already around the narrow 
shores of the Mexican middle ages beat the great seas of modern 
life—machinery, scientific thought and political theory. Mexico 
will have to skip for a time her Golden Age of Drama.” 

True enough, but in spite of the twenty years that have elapsed 
since Reed’s book and despite the sacrifice of about a quarter of a 
million Mexican workers and peons, the fact remains—as it has for 
over four centuries—that the only theatre in Mexico truly deserving 
of the name is this humble ‘Renaissance flowering”. To what ex- 
tent, if any, the powerful indigenous dramatic tradition may be 
utilized in the creation of a mass theatre in this epoch of violent 
social conflict, is a problem as yet unsolved. The tradition is un- 
mistakably alive—in the subconsciousness, in the gestures and man- 
ners and rhythm of daily existence of the Mexican masses, a popu- 
lation largely Indian, racially, socially and psychologically. If the 
blundering attempts to build up a “good” theatre in Mexico mean 
anything, efforts to graft any other tradition on this ancient one 
are doomed to failure. So far such failure, and it has been con- 
tinuous, has apparently taught no one a lesson. But it is not un- 
likely that those more or less serious dance and musical trends in 
Mexico today which are directed toward a use of authentic native 
sources will eventually cut away enough brush for a unified im- 
portant theatre to find its way to freedom. 
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Richard Teschner, long famous for his 
“Mirror-Figure”’ Theatre in Vienna, is 
said to have surpassed himself with the 
beauty and inventiveness of his Christmas 
play, the old story of the nativity made 
plastic and alive by mirrored puppets. 
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PLAYWRITING AS A BUSINESS 


By MORTON EUSTIS 


‘Whoever aims to write plays chiefly or wholly because he would like 
fame or money or because he wishes to show that he is as strong in one 
fictional art as another . .. in fact he who writes plays for any other 
reason than that he cannot be happy except in writing plays, better give 
over such writing.”—George Pierce Baker in Dramatic Technique. 


OT even the staunchest advocate of a particular manufac- 
turing corporation which, year after year, continued to 
make and to market a series of costly products of which 

the majority had no public appeal, could fail after a time to come 
to the conclusion that the company was not operating efficiently 
and that someone must be responsible for this obvious fact. It is 
hardly to be wondered at that in the Broadway theatre, where for 
years from 65 to 85 per cent of the plays produced have been fail- 
ures, angry voices have arisen to fix the responsibility first here 
and then there. The union groups—actors, stagehands, musicians, 
scene painters, truckmen—have all had the blame heaped on them 
at one time or another. They, in turn, have shifted it to the man- 
agers and producers, who have promptly taken the dramatic 
critics, the public and the unions to task. And all and sundry 
have had a word to say against the motion pictures and the radio. 
Unanimity of opinion could be found only in the belief that some- 
thing was wrong somewhere. 

The recent articles in THEATRE ARTS dealing with the organiza- 
tion of the theatre have illustrated the fact that the reason for 
the lack of good plays in the richest theatre in the world lies 
deeper than in a deficiency of any one group of theatre workers; 
that the impermanent organization of the theatre, where every- 
thing is attuned to the chance stake of enormous profits, has caused 
everyone to think only in terms of such rare, but possible, gains 
and to ignore the fact that one enormous success, while it does 
mean huge sums in the pockets of a few, does not signify either 
a rich or a healthy theatre. Accepting, however, the organization 
of the present commercial theatre as a fait accompli, a close ex- 
amination of the facts reveals that there is one group of theatre 
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workers—by far the most important of all—which has not yet been 
called upon to accept its full share of the responsibility for exist- 
ing conditions. That group is made up of the playwrights. 

There may be fly-by-night managers. Union demands may be 
exorbitant. Critics may be unduly harsh. But the fact remains 
that the majority of plays, no matter by whom produced or acted, 
are bad plays and were bad plays before they ever went into re- 
hearsal. Probably nowhere else in the world do good plays have 
a better chance of being produced than in New York. Agents 
and managers by the hundreds read scripts by the thousands, often 
with no more hope than of finding a good idea imperfectly ex- 
pressed which may be remade into a good play. Every producer 
is clamoring for good plays. So are many bankers and real estate 
owners. No matter what you hear to the contrary, if a playwright 
has anything to say and knows how to say it he is almost sure to 
receive a hearing. The chief reason so many bad plays are pro- 
duced is that, with so many theatres waiting to be filled, so few 
good plays are written; that less than one per cent of the tens of 
thousands of scripts written annually are even worth reading; that 
the majority of this one per cent are imperfect. 

There are two reasons why this is so. The majority of would-be 
playwrights know nothing about the theatre and care less. Their 
eyes are fixed solely on the fame and fortune that await them if 
they write one successful play. Like most of the other elements 
in the industry they have fallen prey to the idea of the vast profits 
that come in the wake of success. They read or deduce by easy 
mathematics that Anne Nichols made over $2,500,000 in author’s 
royalties from Abte’s Irish Rose; that Eugene O’Neill made well 
over $300,000 on Strange Interlude alone; that author’s royalties 
on The Green Pastures already approximate $400,000; that Broad- 
way and The Bat each netted their authors a tidy $300,000; that 
practically every smash hit brings author’s returns in the hundreds 
of thousands and even moderate hits bring tens of thousands. They 
discover that no other artistic and few business pursuits bring 
anything like a corresponding return; that a moderately successful 
novel, for instance, only rewards the author by a few thousand 
dollars and that an Anthony Adverse, the publisher’s Abie’s Irish 
Rose, will bring the author a few hundred thousand dollars instead 
of millions. Knowing this—and often nothing more—they decide 
to become playwrights; and the plays they write clutter up the 
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mails and drive managers and agents frantic. Such plays make 
up 99 per cent of those written and it should be perfectly obvious 
why they are bad. The remaining one per cent are written by 
playwrights in the real sense of the word—by men who in Mr. 
Baker’s words quoted as a foreword, “cannot be happy except in 
writing plays.” Many of their plays are faulty because it is almost 
impossible for the playwright in the impermanent professional 
theatre today to obtain the kind of apprenticeship that Tchekov 
found in the Moscow Art Theatre or that O’Neill found in the 
Provincetown—the kind of apprenticeship that almost every great 
dramatist has had, which alone can teach him every phase of his 
craft. Granting this, we still find that the serious dramatist who 
knows his business will have more successes, and incidentally make 
more money, than the fly-by-night playwright; that the theatre 
of today, whatever its faults, still lays the burden of proof for 
a play’s success or failure right at the dramatist’s door. 

Thanks to the Dramatists’ Guild, which, although not affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, is to the playwright what 
Actors’ Equity is to the actor, the playwright is the pampered 
child of the entire industry, protected by contract from almost 
every conceivable ill (except his own stupidity, cupidity and inex- 
perience) and granted the power of dictator where almost every- 
one else, including the producer who takes the financial gamble, 
is a menial. In short, allowing for the obvious uncertainty, com- 
plexity and trickiness of theatrical production, it is almost impos- 
sible for the playwright with a good play to lose or for his play 
to be subjected to unfair treatment in production, if only he knows 
his business. 


This “business”, however, does not end with the writing of the 
play. It only starts there. There still lies ahead the task of selling 
it and of protecting its rights in production. Writing the play, 
it should go without saying, is the hardest and most important as- 
signment of the three—a desperately hard task subject to appalling 
technical limitations. Assuming, however, that the play is writ- 
ten, the author has next to sell it. He may act as his own business 
manager and attempt to arrange contacts with managers directly 
or he may do so through the medium of a play broker, providing 
he can find one who sees distinct merit in the manuscript and is 
willing to act for him. The majority of dramatists from Eugene 
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O’Neill down prefer to deal with a broker. A good one has bet- 
ter contacts with theatre managers, both here and on foreign 
shores, than any playwright can have. He is more liable to place 
a play quickly, and well, and to sell its foreign rights advantage- 
ously. He takes from the dramatist’s shoulders the arduous duties 
incidental to peddling a script, collecting royalties, checking daily 
box-office statements, and selling rights. He is better equipped 
to safeguard the playwright’s interests than the playwright him- 
self. All in all, most playwrights agree, a good agent will, de- 
spite his usual 10 per cent commission on all royalties, save the 
playwright money as well as time. The playwright who does not 
choose to, or who cannot, deal with a broker, however, receives 
exactly the same protection for his play once he has sold it. His 
assurance of fair dealing and protection lies in the Dramatists’ 
Guild Contract, which is the corner-stone protecting the play- 
wright against any and all grafters in the theatre. 

This Contract, drawn up in 1926 after some strife and argu- 
ment between the then newly-organized league of playwrights, 
The Dramatists’ Guild, and the managers, is a standard contract, 
valid in both the United States and Canada. It must be signed by 
every playwright and manager before a play receives a professional 
production—according to the terms of an agreement whereby no 
Dramatists’ Guild member may sign a contract with a manager 
not recognized by the Dramatists’ Guild and no manager may 
make a contract with an American author not a Guild member in 
good standing. The Contract is a fixed arrangement which grants 
the manager a /ease of the play for a stipulated period of time and 
grants the playwright a right to insist that the play be produced 
with a cast and director approved by him and that no changes be 
made in the script without his consent. It specifies also what 
royalties each shall receive from the sale of any of the play’s rights 
and defines the privileges of both parties. Formerly a manager 
could buy a play outright, make changes in the script, put it on 
when and in whatever manner he saw fit and reserve to himself 
whatever rights he could. Now this is impossible. All the terms 
of the present Contract are subject to the Minimum Basic Agree- 
ment, negotiated in 1931 between the managers and the play- 
wrights, which specifies in detail just what the author’s rights are 
in every point. Any foreign author who joins the Dramatists’ Guild 
receives the same protection here afforded an American playwright. 
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Closer study of the Contract shows that the manager agrees to 
produce the play on or before a date specified, or, if no date is 
specified, within six months from the date of the Contract, not 
including June, July and August. If the play is not produced in 
this period he is granted an option to renew the Contract for an- 
other six months, after which all rights in the play revert to the 
author. As an advance on royalties accruing, he agrees to pay a 
stipulated sum (usually $500) upon the signing of the Contract 
and another fixed charge (generally the same amount) if he ex- 
tends his option. If, after the rights have reverted to the author, 
the manager still desires to produce the play, he may do so only 
by signing a new Contract at the author’s discretion and forfeiting 
the two advances already made against royalties. This assures the 
author that no management can “tie up” his play for a period 
longer than a year. 

The Contract further stipulates that all royalties shall be based 
on a percentage of the weekly gross receipts as agreed on by the 
author and the manager. The generally accepted minimum rates 
received by the author are 5 per cent of the first $5,000 of gross 
weekly box-office receipts; 712 per cent of the next $2,000, and 10 
per cent of everything over that sum. These are not, however, 
fixed by the Minimum Basic Agreement and an author may re- 
ceive less, though this happens rarely; or he may, as happens fre- 
quently, receive more. Most well-known playwrights receive a flat 
10 per cent and a choice few, including Bernard Shaw and Eugene 
O’Neill, are said to demand and receive even better terms. 


All other terms and percentages fixed in the Contract are sub- 
ject to the Minimum Basic Agreement, which contains, too, the 
author’s chief protections. 

In the Minimum Basic Agreement, the manager contracts to 
produce and present the play “without any additions, omissions, 
or any alterations whatsoever except such as may be specifically 
authorized by the author’, who is, likewise, bound to make no 
changes without the manager’s consent. If any changes are agreed 
on, no matter by whom suggested, these changes become “the ex- 
clusive property of the author, without payment to anyone sug- 
gesting same,” unless otherwise stipulated by the author. This 
clause prohibits a manager from claiming part of the author’s 
royalties for work he may have done in remaking the script, and, 
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it may be noted, is a sore point with many managers. The Agree- 
ment goes even further in protecting the inviolability of a play- 
wrights’ script by asserting that if the manager desires the author 
to change the script and the author refuses unreasonably, the 
Dramatists’ Guild will send a representative to try and change the 
author’s point of view, “provided, however, that it is understood 
that the Guild has no power to compel any author to make any 
changes whatsoever.” 

The one exception to this hard and fast rule is in the case of a 
revue, which is largely put together while in rehearsal. Here a 
manager is permitted to make alterations and interpolations at his 
discretion, which do “not belong to the author unless made by him.” 

The manager further agrees to present the play with a first class 
cast and director approved by the author. If at any time after the 
opening he makes a change in the cast, the author must approve 
the person substituted. The cast for production of the play on the 
road in cities of the first class must also receive the author’s ap- 
proval. The author must, in addition, be notified of all rehearsals 
and have the right to attend “any and all of them.” And the man- 
ager must pay such “reasonable traveling expenses” as the author 
may incur in making trips outside of New York to attend any 
preliminary rehearsals prior to the opening, or to the opening itself. 
The author, or his agent, must also be furnished with daily box- 
office statements of each performance of the play and his name 
must figure with the manager’s upon all programs or advertising 
matter in which the name of the manager appears, excepting only 
small newspaper “box” announcements. 

In these matters relating solely to the production of the play, 
it would be hard to see how the author could receive better pro- 
tection. There are conferred upon him almost despotic rights to 
insist that the production shall be made according to his expressed 
wishes, and, if the manager fails to do so, he has only to report 
the matter at once to the Dramatists’ Guild, which can and will 
enforce his rights. 

Yet in spite of the rights and protections assigned by the Agree- 
ment, a playwright frequently confides to friends or public that his 
play was “hashed beyond recognition” by an unsympathetic and 
brutal manager. He may be right. Perhaps the manager did 
give the play a miserable production and did mutilate the script. 
Whose fault was it, however, if this occurred? The playwright, 
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obviously, was every bit as responsible as the manager. The play 
was his to start with and he had the right to tell the manager how 
it should be performed and by whom acted. The playwright then, 
if he was at all sincere, obviously failed to exercise his rights. And 
in such a case the Dramatists’ Guild is powerless to act. For 
while it grants the rights it cannot force any playwright to make 
use of them. 

What happens usually in cases like this is that the playwright is 
inexperienced, ignorant of the intricacies of production, and so 
anxious to have his play produced that he will let a manager do 
anything he wants if only a production is sure to result. Great 
pressure, too, may be brought to bear on him. The manager, with 
tears in his eyes, may assure him three days before the opening 
that the whole huge investment will be lost unless the playwright 
lets him do this or that. Hangers-on about the theatre may tell 
him over and over that he is wrong, that the manager is right. 
But, in every case, if the playwright stands firm, there is nothing 
the manager can do about it. To stand firm, intelligently and 
reasonably, however, the playwright must know his business. 











—— 


In the question of the sale of the many rights in the play after 
production, the Minimum Basic Agreement protects the play- 
wright even more fully, at least in the sense that he cannot through 
stupidity or any other folly fail to get his due, as it is all written 
down beforehand in black and white. The question of rights is 
too involved and technical to discuss in detail. If the manager 
lives up to the requirements of the Agreement and also presents 
the play under his own direction for a period of not less than 
“three successive weeks in the Borough of Manhattan, New York 
City” or for not less than “seventy-five performances on the road” 
he is entitled to share with the author up to so per cent of the 
proceeds from the “sale and other disposition” of all the rights 
. (except book rights which belong outright to the author) subject 
to certain restrictions and within definitely specified time limits. 
If it is so specified in the individual contract the manager may 
receive less than 50 per cent but he cannot receive more and in 
most cases the author and manager split the proceeds from the 
various rights on a so-so basis for as long a time as the manager’s 
rights prevail. 

So, for example, a play is considered available for stock after 
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it has ceased to be presented as a road attraction—or as soon as 
both the manager and the author agree to release the rights—and 
the manager is permitted to share in the stock rights for a period 
of three years after which they revert to the author, unless in the 
third and subsequent years the play is presented for 75 perform- 
ances, in which case the manager retains his right until this con- 
dition ceases. The right to participate in the proceeds of the ama- 
teur rights is granted the manager as long as he retains the stock 
rights, and his radio and television rights extend one year after 
his stock rights expire. In the complicated rules governing foreign 
rights the manager usually shares a certain percentage of the pro- 
ceeds with the author for a period of time varying from a few 
months to three or four years, depending on the country. The 
| manager also gets his share of the condensed or tabloid version 
rights, the adaptation rights and the motion picture rights. 

The author is granted a negative sort of permission to reserve 
to himself the “entire proceeds of any or all of the said rights”, 
but an author who tried to do this would be hard put to it to find 
a producer willing to gamble on his play and this rarely, if ever, 
occurs. 

The greatest argument about this whole section of the Agreement 
has centered around the clause prohibiting the manager from shar- 





f ing in any of the rights if the play has not run for three weeks in | 
iF New York or 75 times on the road. Recently the managers tried, 

rie through the Theatre Code, to have this clause modified, feeling it 

i unfair that they should have no opportunity to recoup their losses 


| a on a “flop” by sharing in future rights, but the clause has, so far, 
, | remained unchanged. The restriction to a three-year period of the 
| manager’s right to participate in the stock rights has also pro- 
4 voked discussion; but that, too, is still retained as the author’s 
i privilege. 
oe | The only rights considered of prime importance today by either 
the author or the manager are the motion picture rights. Time 
was—not so many years ago—that huge royalties accrued from 
the stock rights. Mddam and Eve, The Bad Man and One of the 
Family, to mention but three plays, grossed handsome incomes 
for their authors for years from stock rights alone. But the hun- 
dreds of stock companies that dotted the country have dwindled 
to twenty-two, and stock royalties have dwindled as well. The 
amateur rights, owing to the large and increasing number of Lit- 
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tle Theatres, are of more value in the majority of cases today, 
though even these are negligible when compared to motion pic- 
ture rights. Even this year, when prices are notably lower, 4h, 
Wilderness! and Sailor, Beware! are said to have been sold to the 
movies for $75,000 each, of which amount the authors must have 
received, deducting every regular fee, at least $33,000. The high- 
est sale figure of the past was for Broadway when over $220,000 
is reported to have changed hands (minimum author’s share, 
$100,000). Abie’s Irish Rose is said to have reached the $200,- 
ooo mark and The Barretts more recently was sold for $80,000 
plus royalties. Sums like this bear an important weight in any 
play’s—or any author’s—financial history. 

A play cannot, according to the Agreement, be sold to a motion 
picture company before production, but must be placed on the 
open market for all the movie companies to bid on, after the three 
weeks (or 75 performances) period has elapsed, unless the play has 
closed before that time. The sale is effected by an arbiter se- 
lected by the Dramatists’ Guild and the managers. In excep- 
tional cases permission has been granted to sell the rights before 
production, a recent instance being She Loves Me Not, an adap- 
tation of a novel of the same name. The Dramatists’ Guild, in 
this case, having no power to prevent the sale of the novel to the 
movies at any time, felt it was but fair to permit the adaptor and 
the manager to sell it before its success could be capitalized into a 
sale of the novel. Generally speaking, however, even when a 
motion picture company finances a play, sale of the rights must 
be conducted by the arbiter in the open market to the best ad- 
vantage of both author and manager. Motion picture companies 
often seek to “get around” this clause and secretly to negotiate a 
sale in advance but the Dramatists’ Guild keeps a sharp lookout 
for any such infringement and both the author and manager who 
aid and abet it run the grave risk of losing their “good standing” 
with the Guild. 

When a play is sold to the motion pictures, the author, in the 
Contract, grants them the “right to reproduce, with or without 
adaptations, re-arrangements, changes, transpositions and additions 
or subtractions therefrom, the literary material and the title” of 
the said play; in other words, the right to do whatever they want 
with it. Here again, however, an author can limit these privi- 
leges if he wants to, although he hardly ever does. Sometimes, 
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as in Noel Coward’s Cavalcade, the dialogue and the action are 
faithfully transcribed in the film. Again, only the title may be 
retained and an entirely new plot written; or, as in Mr. Coward’s 
Design for Living, in which the dialogue was the main feature 
on the stage, only the title and the idea will be used and entirely 
new dialogue written. What the movies will do with an author’s 
script is a pure gamble; but few authors—except Mr. Dreiser—feel 
that they should—or can—assume any literary responsibility when 
they sell a play to the moving pictures. 

In the contract signed with the film studios, a clause is usually 
inserted prohibiting the company from releasing the picture be- 
fore a given date in towns where it is likely to compete with the 
play, either in New York or on the road. Sometimes, however, 
a play builds into a greater success than it promised at first and 
the release date conflicts with the play’s run. A recent instance 
of this was One Sunday Afternoon, where the play and the movie 
ran simultaneously in New York and where the latter undoubt- 
edly hurt the play’s chances of a successful road tour. Attempts 
are now being made in the Theatre Code to make this practice 
impossible, but as long as motion picture studios are willing to pay 
higher sums for early release dates, the chances are that early re- 
lease dates will continue to find their way unblushingly into the 
contracts, despite the fact that author and manager often sacrifice 
probable profits by so doing. 

The theatre and human nature being what they are, it is, too, 
a fair assumption that people will continue to write plays as 
avidly—and as pointlessly—in every city, town, village and ham- 
let as they are now doing. Even Mr. Baker, as Czar of some 
imaginary far-reaching Playwriting Code, could never restrict 
the writing of plays to those few who will continue to write for 
the theatre because they can be happy in no other way. Nor, 
going a step further toward a theatrical millennium, could he 
provide them with a permanent theatre in which their art and 
craft could have full expression—a theatre in which they could 
grow to maturity as the theatre itself grew. But things being 
as they are, the playwright has much to be thankful for in today’s 
theatre. Dictator in his own realm he stands or falls on his own 
talent added to a knowledge, understanding and insight into the 
business of his own craft. The quality and success of his dictator- 
ship depends, in large measure, on him alone. 
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NEWS FROM MOSCOW 


By JAY LEYDA 


cow’s theatrical arena during the past year, all of them 

bravely facing active competition and critical, discriminat- 
ing audiences. The end of the year found a high average of suc- 
cess, for each of the established theatres has a play to add to its 
permanent repertory, and many of the new theatres have estab- 
lished sympathetic and responsive audiences. Their programs for 
the 1934 season are rich in possibilities and in this seventeenth year 
of the Soviet Republic the theatre looks more alive than ever 
before. 

The first memorable productions of 1933 were made by the 
Bolshoi Opera and by the First Moscow Art Academic Theatre. 
Two of the oldest theatres in the city, they went to the same period 
in the past for their material, the time of Pushkin and Gogol. The 
Bolshoi Opera recaptured the full flavor and attraction of Push- 
kin’s day with a magnificent presentation of the Pushkin-Tchai- 
kowsky opera, Eugene Onegin. No production has proved more 
conclusively how rewarding a spectacle good opera can be, and how 
successful in creating a constant influx of interested spectators. 
With inventive and intelligent handling of voices and orchestra, 
Eugene Onegin had also sensitive direction by Baratov and efficient 
settings by Isaac Rabinovitch, the most reliable designer in Moscow, 
whose work for Carmencita and Lysistrata New York saw several 
years ago. 

The early-season production at the First Moscow Art Theatre 
was Gogol’s Dead Souls. In a new dramatization by Michael 
Bulgakov, it holds its own well in a repertory which includes the 
work of Gorky, Tolstoi, Goldoni, Beaumarchais and Tchekov, as 
well as of the Soviet dramatists Kirshon, Ivanov and Afinogenov. 
But, except for the acid portrait of Nozdrev by Moskvin, the whole 
production has too much the charm and elegance of the Bolshoi 
Onegin to be an accurate representation of the bitter Gogol original. 
Compared to the “decay in motion” of Meierhold’s production of 
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Revizor, these “Dead Souls” do not approach either the life or 
depth of their fictional predecessors. The production does have, 
nevertheless, pretty settings by Simov and efficient direction in 
groupings by Saknovski, who worked under the general supervision 
of Stanislavsky; and it is important for the contrast it offers between 
the Gogol of old and the Soviet Gogol of 1933. 

As the prospective theatregoer stands in Theatre Square, he may 
well hesitate before the three houses offering him dramatic fare. 
Forsaking the Bolshoi and Eugene Onegin in front of him, he finds 
the Malii Theatre on his right, a traditional theatre contributing a 
production of Gorky’s Enemies to compete with the popularity of 
Schiller, Ostrovsky and Scribe in the Malii’s classic repertory. To 
the playgoer’s left is the Second Art Theatre, originally a studio- 
theatre under the First Art. A windy staging of Kirshon’s Trial 
and an enchanting production of Twelfth Night signified last season 
the safe passing of the theatre out of the period of pretentiousness 
which threatened it for a time. Its production of Twelfth Night 
is the tenth to be made in Soviet Moscow and has the avowed pur- 
pose of demonstrating Shakespeare’s essential health and sane view 
of life. The argument is aided by the directorial work of Fa- 
vorski, who forsook a leadership in revolutionary book typography 
and illustration to work on this play. Twelfth Night's chief virtue 
is the beautiful texture and line and color in which the director 
envelops his work. Some have objected that the result is merely 
another fine book, but Twelfth Night truly shows Favorski to have 
an instinct for and an understanding of the stage that few illus- 
trators who have worked in the theatre ever possessed. 

The Kamerny Theatre added last season what proved to be the 
most effective item in its varied repertory. Machinal, with its strik- 
ing scenic effects (illustrated in THEATRE ARTS last December), 
is a definite contribution to the Moscow Theatre. Concentrating all 
warmth and color in the single role of the heroine, played by 
Koonen, Tairov’s production has an atmosphere of implacable 
rigidity. This is in decided contrast to the more recent production 
of the same play by the newly-opened studio-theatre of Simonov. 
Changing its name to Ellen Jones, Simonov made the play a highly 
personal and natural piece of work and he achieved less than 
Tairov. Another fruitful comparison, which this time is not to the 
Kamerny’s credit, may be made between its production of Vish- 
nevsky’s The Optimistic Tragedy, and the Moscow State Jewish 
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INTERVENTION 


One of the most popular attractions in Mos- 
cow, Lev Slavin’s play takes for its subject 
the intervention of the French in Odessa in 
1919. According to the author, the inter- 
ventionists lost the battle before it began, 
the Bolshevists having appealed successfully 
to the class solidarity of the foreign soldiers. 
As a part of the repertory of the Vakhtan- 
gov Theatre, the play is directed by Reuben 
Simonov and has designs by Rabinovitch and 
music by Boris Asafiev. The last act shows 
the ship that is to take away the invaders as 
well as the remnants of the defeated class. 











The tenth Soviet Moscow production of 
the Shakespeare play is notable for the 
artistic work of Favorski, his introduc- 
tion into the theatre. As offered by the 
Second Art Theatre in a translation by 
Kronenberg and Lozinski, Twelfth Night 
was directed by Giatsintova and Gotovt- 
sev and has dances by Asaf Messerer, an 
action portrait of whom is shown on 
page 317 of this issue. The hanging rib- 
bon in this scene, the end of the third act, 
announces “Illyria or What You Will’. 
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Theatre’s presentation of Midas Hadin by David Bergelson. Both 
are attempts by theatres that have developed carefully stylized 
techniques in acting, direction and design to apply those techniques 
to plays written on the same subject but with very different pur- 
poses. This is a difficult problem for any theatre, and often the 
test of the worth of a theatrical method. In comparison to the 
work of the Jewish Theatre, the Kamerny lost. Its production of 
The Optimistic Tragedy contains much that is theatrically effective, 
but it seldom achieves the intensity that Vishnevsky’s play deserves. 
On the credit side are an exciting text, and an astonishing use of 
light and of the magic-lantern tricks on which Machinal relies so 
much. These are provocative enough to produce an audience when- 
ever the play is performed. But the debit side is larger. There is 
an irritating and inappropriate stiffness characterizing the move- 
ments of the individuals; and the pseudo-dynamic motion in group 
form of these essentially static figures is never exciting. In addi- 
tion, Koonen is miscast, the decorations are self-conscious and even 
the music is listless and unimportant. In a smaller and less pre- 
tentious house, the State Jewish Theatre under Michoels fully 
achieves its purpose with Midas Hadin. The production has a 
sincerity and an understanding that are hopeful signs for the future 
of this theatre which has held over from the Granovsky era only 
those elements that are of meaning to a socialist generation. 

The Vakhtangov Theatre further strengthened its position among 
Moscow’s necessities by an excellent production of Intervention, 
with exciting direction by Simonov and with successful designs by 
Rabinovitch. It was equally fortunate with Gorky’s Dostagaev and 
Others, which followed Yegor Bulichev and Others as the second 
play of a trilogy. Warmly and intimately acted, these two Gorky 
plays have had highly responsive audiences, who are now awaiting 
the third part of the trilogy, set in the period immediately follow- 
ing the October Revolution. The finished work will be a rounded 
picture of the middle-class of a small Russian town, which has set 
up a fluctuating ideology to stave off its end. 

Meierhold, after stopping Erdmann’s Suicide in mid-air as un- 
worthy of his theatre, brought forth The Marriage of Krechinsky. 
The combination of Igor Ilinsky in the cast plus an extraordinary 
last act has been enough to crowd the theatre regularly. The 
Theatre of the Revolution, as a climax to ten years of dramatic 
work, celebrated with a good, consistent production of an excellent 
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play by Pogodin called My Friend. There were rich, simple per- 
formances by every actor and a deliberate whittling-down of stage 
ornament. The playing-space indicated its limits only by shifting 
photographic murals; the music was confined to two pianos. All 
of this combined to give the performance a bony, forceful quality. 
My Friend has become one of Moscow’s three most popular plays, 
the others being Intervention and Somebody Else’s Child, a lively 
contemporary farce at the Theatre of Satire. 


Around August of each year, New York theatrical managers find 
it easy to send out their lists of prospective productions; at mid- 
season they find it less easy actually to realize their plans. There 
is little chance in the Soviet theatre for such a disproportion be- 
tween possibility and fact, because the announcement stage comes 
only after the director has fully worked out his production details 
(postanovka) and knows whether the play is worth doing, whether 
it is within his range and whether or not the theatre wants it. 
Because of the repertory system used by all Russian theatres, one 
can see a whole year’s program sketched out in any morning or 
afternoon visit to a theatre: the next play in the repertory rehears- 
ing on the stage, the following two or three taking shape in the 
foyers, the student group (a part of every theatre) taking a lesson 
or working out a production of its own on the third floor, and 
future projects being born in the director’s office at a production 
committee meeting. There is little need for hesitation in discussing 
the future productions of the Russian theatres. 

The student groups, definite divisions of all Soviet theatres, are 
being given more responsibility than ever before. The student 
technicum of the Theatre of the Revolution, for example, was so 
successful last year with its production of an eighteenth century 
Russian play, 4dolescent, that the work is now a permanent part of 
the theatre’s repertory. This season the group is being given a new 
play by either Faiko or Zarchi, just as the Meierhold technicum has 
been given a new play by Zheleznov along with a possible revival 
of Maiakovsky’s Mysteria Bouffe. 

Theatres made up solely of young people may be found all over 
Moscow. The most important is, of course, TRAM (Theatre of 
Working Youth), which has taken on a new life with the occupancy 
of its first permanent home, a large centrally-located theatre form- 
erly the Red Front cinema. The first production in the new loca- 
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Razbek (The Start) by Stavsky, the first production of the ingeni- 
ous young Krasnoi-Presny Theatre, was marked by a new theatre 
form: the play’s action enclosed a section of the audience. ‘The 
drama was played up and down all parts of the pictured construc- 
tions, center, side and upper platforms. Oklopkov, artistic director, 
supervised the production and the scene designer was Schtoffer. 
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Fragments. from Gorky’s novel, Mother, 
were dramatized for the second production 
of the Krasnoi-Presny Theatre. Its action 
was enclosed on all sides by the audience and 
the audience in turn was surrounded by more 
playing space. The production was directed 
by Tsetnerovich and had designs by Schtoffer. 
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tion is Girls From Our Country, which TRAM prepared for the 
last International Olympiade. This is to be followed by a Brun- | 
schtein play about contemporary Germany, To Be Continued; a 
dramatization of Gorky’s pre-revolution The Three; and a play 
about the role of the Komsomols in the building of the Moscow 
subway. Among the other young theatres and their coming pro- 
ductions are: the Theatre of the Young Spectator in a Calderon 
play; the Workers’ Art Theatre with its own version of 4n Ameri- 
can Tragedy; the Moscow Dramatic Theatre in a dramatization 
of Stendhal’s Le Rouge et Le Noir, and in an Ostrovsky comedy; 
and Nathalie Satz’ Children’s Theatre in a play entitled 4 Million 
Postmen. 

The youngest theatre in spirit and the one which tosses all theatre 
traditions to the winds with the most enthusiastic abandon is the | 
Krasnoi-Presny Theatre. Occupying one of the smallest theatres 
in Moscow, formerly the home of one of the First Art Theatre 
studios, the Krasnoi-Presny was orginally the Realistic Theatre 
until a new management came along to insist on the title of Mass 
Theatre. Most of its personnel has come from Meierhold—its 
actors, who learned their profession in the Meierhold technicum; 
its director, Oklopkov; its second director, Tsetnerovich; and its 
designer, Schtoffer. The first three productions of the Krasnoi- 
Presny introduced three new theatre forms. The action of Razbek 
encloses part of the audience. Mother is surrounded on all sides 
by the audience which, in its turn, is surrounded by more playing 
space. The third offering, a dramatization of Serafimovich’s novel, 
The Iron Stream, is played on a stage constructed the length of 
the auditorium, to which is added in different acts more playing- 
space in each of the aisles. All this sprawling ground is lit by a 
reflector which covers the entire auditorium, playing and audience 
space together, and at certain strategic points by small, intense spot- 
lights. For the future the Krasnoi-Presny has scheduled Tretya- 
kov’s version of Bert Brecht’s new play, Joan of Arc, the Holy 
Fool, in which the scenery will consist almost entirely of huge 
sculptures placed about the auditorium. Still later will come The 
History of a City; Benavente’s Bonds of Interest; Eugene Onegin, 
based on the Pushkin poem and without music; and The Defense 
of Petrograd. 

Although the site for Meierhold’s new theatre is ready, no choice 
has yet been made between the two winning plans for the building 
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itself. But the theatre, no matter what type it may be, is sure to 
include certain productions. Meierhold has started a trilogy on 
woman with his version of La Dame aux Camellias, in which Zin- 
aida Reich (Meierhold’s wife) plays Marguerite. This will be 
followed by Volkenstein’s play of revolutionary days, Vera Zas- 
sulich, and finally by a work dealing with the contemporary Soviet 
woman. In the program as well are an inevitable Meierhold pro- 
duction of Hamlet; the revival of the year, Mysteria Bouffe; a 
new play by Bezimensky; and a new work on the Chinese revolu- 
tion by André Malraux, director of the Nouvelle Revue Francaise 
and winner of this year’s Goncourt prize for his book on China, 
La Condition Humaine. 

A Shakespearean production which is receiving detailed treat- 
ment is the Romeo and Juliet which the Theatre of the Revolution 
plans for the distant future. This new translation by Radlova and 
Shervinski will be in rehearsal for another year and will undoubt- 
edly be worth waiting for. Its director is Popov, the designs are 
by Shlepanov and the leading actress is Babanova. Before the 
Juliet, the Theatre of the Revolution will have at least two pre- 
miéres to be chosen from the three plays now in rehearsal: Personal 
Life by Soloviev, Partisans by Zeitsler and The Last Ball by Pogo- 
din. 

In addition to the third play of the Gorky trilogy, the Vakhtan- 
gov Theatre is rehearsing Balzac’s La Comédie Humaine in a 
dramatization by Sukhotin with Rabinovitch as artist and Shosta- 
kovich as composer; and The Flowery Path by Valentine Kataev, 
with sets by Akimov. This artist’s Hamlet, incidentally, was so 
deluged with criticism that the Vakhtangov has discarded the entire 
lavish lot to make room for the new productions. The theatrical 
effectiveness of this Shakespearean production is unquestioned and 
the Vakhtangov may be asked to bring it back for the Theatre 
Festival next September. This theatre is also considering Babel’s 
new play, Maria. 

The Kamerny has made some interesting announcements, includ- 
ing a production of Dos Passos’ Fortune Heights, and one entitled 
Egyptian Nights which will be a synthesis of Pushkin’s Egyptian 
Nights, Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra and Shaw’s Caesar 
and Cleopatra. It is also preparing a new play by Ponimariov, 
The Excellent Outlet, and a newly-discovered second opera by 
Borodine, called Heroes. This is shrouded in great mystery but 
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Highly contrasting 
productions were 
Rogodin’s My 
Friend, as presented 
by the Theatre of 
the Revolution, and 
Eugene Onegin, the 
work of the Bolshoi 
Opera. The former 
used photo-murals 
for its backgrounds, 
of which this, the 
work of the German 
photographer, John 
Hartfield, is the 
most complex. The 
Bolshoi offered a 
magnificent period 
version of the Push- 
kin - Tchaikowsky 
opera, with efficient 
settings by Mos- 
cow’s most reliable 
artist, Rabinovitch. 























Act I of David Bergelson’s play of civil war 
shows a frightened, confused village near the 
border, 1919. An intense Act II pictures the 
same locality, now more orderly but housing 
a growing conspiracy against the social clean- 
liness that the Communist militia is attempt- 
ing to introduce. The play is given an un- 
derstanding production in the repertory of 
the State Jewish Theatre under the direction 
of Michoels with designs by Axelrode. 
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it has been described as a satire on Nationalist and popular music, 
on Verdi, Gounod, Strauss and Borodine himself. 

Five plays are in rehearsal at the First Art Theatre. Gorky’s 
Yegor Bulitchev and Others has Leonidov in the lead, and Moskvin 
will appear in the title role of Bulgakov’s new play, Molteére. 
Dickens’ Pickwick Papers has been dramatized by Beckstern into 
Mr. Pickwick for the affiliate MXAT stage. Ostrovsky’s The 
Storm has settings by the ever-present Rabinovitch. Finally, work 
is progressing on a revival of the First Art’s original production of 
Maeterlinck’s The Bluebird, under the direction of Stanislavsky. 
The theatre has lately accepted for production Afinogenov’s first 
play since the ill-fated Ivanov Family. The Second Art Theatre 
is going to do Fletcher’s Spanish Curate, another Ostrovsky play 
and a Tchekov dramatization. 

Work in opera continues. While Rabinovitch is working on an 
architectural project for a new building to house the Nemirovich- 
Dantchenko Musical Theatre, the company is offering Katerina 
Ismailova, a new opera by Shostakovich with a leading character 
who may be described as a suburban Lady Macbeth. In rehearsal 
is Traviata with a new text written by Vera Inber. The most inter- 
esting production to be offered by the Stanislavsky Opera is a musi- 
cal version of Synge’s The Playboy of the Western World. ‘The 
music is by Polovinkin, who did incidental music for My Friend. 

First in importance among the theatres using other languages 
is the State Jewish Theatre, whose next production will be Labiche’s 
30,000,000 Gladiators in a Jewish translation by Granovsky. It is 
being directed by Leon Moussinac who came to Russia for a visit 
but found the temptation to do a play too strong to resist. The 
company will tour for four months beginning in May and will 
return to Moscow for final work on King Lear, in which the king 
is being played by Michoels, who can now be seen in America in 
the film, The Return of Nathan Becker. This production is under 
the direction of Radlov and has settings by Tishler and music by 
Pulver. With a wealth of tradition that includes the disintegrated 
Habima, the Jewish theatre today has further riches that any 
theatre might envy. It has three extraordinarily good actors, 
Michoels, Zuskin and Goldblatt; and two important designers, 
Rabinovitch and Tishler. Goldblatt is directing the next production 
of the Gypsy Theatre, which will be a new dramatization of 
Merimée’s Carmen, using only native Spanish and gypsy melodies. 
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Tishler will be the artist. In this theatre’s excursions to gypsy 
kolkhozes throughout the U.S.S.R. to find workers and material 
for its Moscow base, it has been well rewarded, finding, among 
other things, the work of a gypsy playwright, Rom Lebedev, whose 
Sun in the Swamp is being prepared now. 

There are a number of promising productions scheduled at vari- 
ous other Moscow theatres. René Fauchois’ Prenez Garde a la 
Peinture is to be done by the New Theatre, a studio of the Malii. 
The Malii itself is at work on Romashov’s Taken by Storm, and 
the same playwright will be represented by Fighters at the Red 
Army Theatre. The Moscow Trade Union Theatre is rehearsing 
two plays, Call to Life by V. N. Bill-Belotserkovsky, and Non- 
sense, which will also be offered by the All-Soviet Trade Union 
Theatre. Broken Soil and The Cherry Orchard are two of the 
projects at the Simonov Studio Theatre, Ibsen’s 4 Doll’s House at 
the Lenin Theatre, and Verneuil’s Mercure at the Theatre of 
Satire. Romain Rolland’s The Time ts Coming, as prepared by 
Deutsch and the late Lunacharsky, will be at the Zavedski 
Theatre. Finally, the Bolshoi Opera is at work on Mazeppa and 
on Les Huguenots, and Rabinovitch, again, is doing the designs for 
the latter. 

The immense variety of these prospective additions to the reper- 
tories seems to show that there are few limitations on the choice 
of plays, other than that they must not be counter-revolutionary or 
fascist. The recent general competition for new plays has so en- 
gaged the interest of every established playwright and of a great 
number of working and school talents that there are an enormous 
number of manuscripts which will go into production during the 
next few years. But this influx will not mean an abandonment of 
the old plays, for there will always be a place in Soviet theatres 
for the classics. They realize that the classics have a great deal to 
say which is worth listening to. If, occasionally, such plays seem 
to have too much to say to placid audiences, that is no hindrance, 
for Soviet audiences are far from placid. They demand a vigor- 
ously thoughtful theatre, and they are getting it, in both the clas- 
sic and the modern fields. 

The 1934 Moscow theatre is ambitious, vital and unsuppressed. 
It has imagination and competence and, more than all, apprecia- 
tion for good work. Those who are seeking a dramatic Mecca 
to replace Berlin may well look here to see what a live theatre is. 
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IN THE VALLEY 
OF JEZREEL 


By ERICH GOTTGETREU 


IN TABUN is a village in the Emek, the northern plain of 
A Palestine, which consists of a fertile strip of ground lying 
between bare and bleak mountain ranges. The Emek pre- 
sents a panorama of serried fields, vineyards and plantations. Here 
the world gleams green, brown, golden. In the settlements of the 
Emek live Jewish workingmen and workingwomen who, in toil and 
suffering, a prey to typhoid and malaria, oppressed by scorching 
heat and wind, have succeeded in wresting sweet fruits out of the soil. 

“Culture” is, indeed, no easy matter to achieve in these parts. 

Though this valley of Labor is rather densely settled, no road 
runs through it because the railway must be protected against com- 
petition. Hence we now see two heavy motor lorries, piled high 
with stage properties of ““Habima’’, the famous theatrical company 
which is to give a performance at Ain Tabun this evening, bumping 
and reeling their way along dusty paths leading through the fields. 
(Elsewhere, the triumphal march of culture disdains cross-country 
roads to its goal.) From a distance, the lorries seem to be drunken, 
—drunken with pleasure at the privilege of carrying a theatre; with 
delight at bringing joy to solitary places; with bliss at the prospect 
of soon coming to a halt before a feudal stage. 

Feudal? Is not the term extravagant? Yet, the theatre of Ain 
Tabun most assuredly does stand in the midst of fields and alleys of 
cypress trees. The hens belonging to the Jewish farmers must be 
ever so careful if they are not to stray into the stage settings instead 
of keeping within the bounds of their own domain. The lot of the 
cows and horses in this respect can hardly be called less hard. But, 
on the other hand, this theatre contains an electrically-operated, 
noiseless, and quickly-moving revolving stage which would satisfy 
the most exacting of European stage managers. Still, has anyone in 
Europe or in America ever seen a field with a revolving stage? .. . 
I offer no apologies for calling it “feudal”. 

The auditorium is primitive. The cement walls which shelter it 
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were doubtless put up in a few weeks. The nearby barracks will 
serve as dressing rooms. The property room is at the stage door now: 
it is loaded upon the two motor lorries which are just being unloaded. 
Put together again, it emerges as a castle. 

Nowhere else in the wide world is any stage so situated. No under- 
ground train rumbles underneath its cellar. No autobus passes by it, 
and no tram stops there. The only regular means of transportation 
is by the milk lorry, which leaves just before midnight for Jerusalem. 

But the essential factor is present, namely, the audience. 

This evening—no similar occasion can be expected to recur within 
the next six months—the horses throughout the Emek are being led 
back early to their stalls. They marvel, but cannot account for their 
good luck. This evening, the “Combine”, freshly imported from 
the U. S. A. to Ain Harod, mows and reaps less clover than usual. 
This evening, the folk of the Emek are sitting down in their dwell- 
ing houses and common dining halls to a six o’clock supper. And 
this evening, the mothers of the Emek are putting their children to 
bed even earlier than usual—but only the very little ones. The older 
children will go along with their elders to the play. 

They are on their way to Ain Tabun from all parts of the Emek. 
Old, young, men, women, youths, girls. From near and from far 
they come in an endless procession. What is a march of fifteen kilo- 
metres to see a play? 

Motor cars whirr, wagons clatter, the whole Emek is on its way to 
Ain Tabun. A train from Haifa steams up the valley, and a second 
from Tiberias makes its way downward. Both are theatre trains 
this day. Their whistle is music. The dust lies heavy on the roads, 
and presently it is tickling the throats of the travellers. . . . Night 
falls suddenly, the earth fades from sight. Even the horizon is 
but a guess. The stars are telling stories from the Bible. 

And of what are the pilgrims to the theatre speaking among them- 
selves? 

Of the anticipated experience. After six months of rehearsing, 
“Habima” is to play Jud Siiss. The Hebrew poet Avi Shaul has 
dramatized Feuchtwanger’s novel. Almost all are familiar with the 
tragic German-Jewish figure whose presence broods in the air round 
about, even here, in the soft Oriental air, seven days’ journey from 
Stuttgart. 

The imminence of this figure sets the tone of the evening. 
“Habima” is a theatre in the making in this land that is in process 
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of becoming. But the passion of its performance—a passion that 
derives not least from Russian sources—is overmastering. The per- 
formance manifestly improves from minute to minute. The cast is 
inspired by the sympathetic response of its audience. This audience 
is critical, the most difficult perhaps in all the world to win. But, 
having been won, it is grateful; and its gratitude turns into enthusi- 
asm. Neither among the theatre-loving Irish in Dublin, nor at the 
amphitheatre of Verona, have I seen an audience so attuned in sym- 
pathy with the stage. 

Nor, again, have I ever seen a playhouse so crowded. A European 
policeman would have lost his head at sight of such a crush, if he 
had not already lost it before that. Into an auditorium meant to 
accommodate hundreds, thousands are pushing their way. The first 
few rows of backless benches are reserved for the children and the 
old people. Behind them surge masses upon masses. Packing cases 
and tables are transformed into emergency seats, and the auditorium 
resembles a shipping room. Not an inch of space remains free in the 
aisles. From the open roof, hundreds peer down into the depths 
below. Nota syllable is breathed throughout the act. Not a word 
of the play is lost. The audience is all thought, attention, devotion. 
Only when the act comes to an end does a storm of applause break 
out. The watchman on his rounds with a loaded weapon on his 
shoulder curses (in so far as a Palestinian Jew can curse, seeing 
that “To the Devil!” is the most blasphemous oath in Hebrew 
usage) ; how is he to catch a suspicious sound in the midst of this 
deafening uproar? 

The interval between the acts is devoted to discussion. They are 
their own dramatic critics. Jud Siiss is a complete success. Now 
“Habima” will give performances of the play throughout the land 
—very often, doubtless, in Tel Aviv, Jerusalem and Haifa. Tel 
Aviv has its own opera house which, to be sure, is no architectural 
masterpiece but it does serve the purpose. Jerusalem’s most typical 
playhouse is a handsome moving picture theatre. Haifa has an 
amphitheatre. But the ideal revolving stage is to be found only in the 
fields of Ain Tabun. There is also another rural theatre in Palestine 
with large claims to originality: that at Shehunath Boruchow, where 
the village teacher has conjured up a kind of stage behind his own 
house. ‘But we shall beat them all,” proudly assert the visitors from 
the Kevuzah of Ain Harod, who have turned out practically in full 
force this evening, “when our open-air theatre is finished.” 
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“Where will it be?” 

“Wherer .. . Oh, just behind the hennery. On the way to Tel 
Josef!” 

The next act begins. The stature of Jud Siiss grows less as Destiny 
looms large. The audience sits as if spellbound. 

From without the howling of jackals intermingles with the accents 
of the lament. 

Now and again a cooling breath of wind stirs over the human flood. 

Jud Siiss strides to the gallows. 

The revolving stage comes to a dead stop. 

The audience streams out of the theatre in silence. 

As the last of them return to their homes, the morning rises from 
behind the mountain rampart of Transjordan in cloudless, golden 
light. 

Close by the stage of Ain Tabun, the plough is biting deep and 
deeper into the ground as it marks out channels for irrigation. 


BALKAN THEATRE 


By MARIE SETON 


ENTION Bulgaria and you immediately suggest a revo- 
M lution, war, or assassination; mention Greece and people 
think of the Parthenon. But despite the fact that the 
Parthenon excels even its own reputation and that there is never a 
time when some Bulgarian political party is not planning a coup 
d’etat, there are other factors active in Balkan life. There is eternal 
feud between the Greeks and the Bulgarians, each wrongly ac- 
cusing the other of having no national personality, but between the 
debacle of one government and the next they both indulge in a 
university course or a little theatre-going. All Greeks are not 
dishonest traders and all Bulgarians are not brigands. One and 
all they are potential artists and scholars although art and learn- 
ing are luxuries long denied them by the Turks and poverty. 
For fifty years the people of the Balkans, struggling Greek and 
Bulgarian peasants, have been trying to pull themselves out of a 
welter of conflicting European and Asiatic influences and estab- 
lish aesthetic standards of their own. In art and literature they 
have found a temporary working basis in the manners and methods 
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The Bulgarian National Theatre seldom 
strays from the path of established 
drama. Massalitnov, the chief producer 
in the theatre and a former pupil of Stan- 
islavsky, has introduced plays from his 
own native country to the theatre-loving 
Balkans, among them Gorky’s drama. 
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The perennial war play of R. C. Sherriff 
was produced at the Bulgarian National 
Theatre, where it was directed by Zan- 
kov, the most experimental of the direc- 
tors in the theatre and best known for 
his work on Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 
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of France, Germany and Russia. In drama they have turned to 
Shakespeare, Ibsen, Wilde and Pagnol. And yet Europe is only 
one influence; the Asiatic heritage is strong, as in all Near East- 
ern art, and out of the struggle there is sure to emerge an aesthetic 
peculiar to the Balkans. 

The art of modern Bulgaria and Greece had a common impetus 
in the revolt and liberation from Turkey. The same themes ap- 
pear again and again in picture and poem and play, developing 
in each decade and reviving the memory of heroic patriots, guer- 
rilla warfare, and brigands turned saviours. In spirit their art 
is still close to the folk songs from which it has emerged. It is 
rough and formless, with more feeling towards subject than style 
—that is, when it is spontaneous and not imitative. 

Though the Greeks and Bulgarians come to the theatre with 
the same impetus, their attitude towards it is entirely different. 
The Greeks go to the theatre to be entertained. They are an un- 
trained audience, casual in the extreme. The Bulgarians, on the 
contrary, are serious in everything they do. They want their 
theatres to teach them something; they will pay to think. 

The casualness which characterises the Greek audience has com- 
municated itself to the stage, particularly in the privately-con- 
trolled theatre where there is practically no sense of unity in pro- 
duction. Brilliant artists like the comedienne Kabelle and the 
tragedienne Marika Katopouli seem completely oblivious of the 
need for synthesis. The value of rhythm and tempo in their com- 
pany means nothing to them, and the building up of each charac- 
ter as a part of the whole is only spasmodic. The director as a 
conductor of an harmonious unit is unknown except in the Greek 
National Theatre. 

For the present it seems that these private theatres are all under 
the influence of the conventional Parisian comedy, for even Greek 
dramatists shape and reshape the comic and tragi-comic triangle 
along old lines or fall under the spell of psychological virtuosos 
like Lenormand. 

The audience which flocks to these imported plays bears the 
mark of foreign sophistication. From a trip or two to Paris or 
Cairo they have acquired the smattering of culture which rejects 
as crude the simple knockabout horseplay and humorous topicality 
of the Karagheuze shadow-plays, where unpretentious Greek fami- 
lies spend their Saturday nights sipping Turkish coffee and 
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munching sunflower seeds. But they are equally uninterested by 
the National Theatre repertoire, for it is not sufficiently titillating. 

The National Theatre, fearful of producing any but established 
plays, has nevertheless the only standard of team-work in the 
Greek theatre; a number of the artists have studied in Germany 
and show the influence of Reinhardt. 

Their work, though not inspired, is always thoughtful, and they 
are aiming at creating a new audience. This new audience (since 
there are, as yet, no modern Greek dramatists of any depth or 
technical mastery) is being chiefly formed upon plays such as 
Oedipus, The Merchant of Venice, John Gabriel Borkman, The 
Man of Destiny, The Cradle Song and Anna Christie—plays 
which in their essential feeling are a long way from the Greece of 
to-day still sheathed in old or transitional values. The metamor- 
phosis necessary before such plays can become emotionally com- 
prehensible often seems extreme. 

John Gabriel Borkman, for example, loses its atmosphere of 
stark moroseness and emerges on a more emotional plane. It no 
longer represents three women of widely different temperament 
struggling to dominate the life of one man, but three Greek 
women hungry to possess a man because their life must of neces- 
sity revolve ’round the well-being of man, who constitutes the cen- 
tre of gravity on account of the semi-Asiatic convention. 

Even Portia becomes a girlish masquerader fluttering ’round 
Bassanio like a gaily-decked butterfly, hanging upon the neck of 
Nerissa when Morocco, arrayed as an Arab chief, strides the 
stage. The theatre, like the Greek household, is patriarchal in 
conception and emphasis. 

Movement is what the actors of the Greek National Theatre 
have mastered with the greatest natural ease. They fall into the 
attitude of Peloponnesian shepherds or Byzantine biblical figures 
without self-conscious attitudinizing. Their sense of movement is 
freer than that of the Bulgarian actors, who have surprisingly lit- 
tle adaptability to period plays. In Shakespeare they are inclined 
to strut, but in Marcel Pagnol or Wilde they are perfectly at 
home. 

In Bulgaria, the theatre has always been an honorable profes- 
sion. ‘The first actors were teachers who had a mission to per- 
form, that of liberating and uplifting their people. Until 1878 
the theatre was never a place for entertainment, but a school 
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‘Movement is what the actors of the 
Greek National Theatre have mastered 
with the greatest natural ease”’ is a state- 
ment exemplified by this scene from the 
tragedy of Aeschylus, reborn on its own 
soil, the National Theatre in Athens. 
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where patriotism and morality were taught. It was a means 
of teaching an illiterate country. Groups gave performances in 
musty school-houses, ramshackle coffee houses, in fact, anywhere 
where any one would come and listen. The first professional 
troupe came into existence on a tiny subsidy soon after the libera- 
tion from Turkey in 1878. It disappeared, but others followed, 
and at last a company was formed—with the charming name of 
“Tears and Laughter”—which finally evolved into the National 
Theatre of Bulgaria with the best theatre in Eastern Europe— 
that in Sofia. 

With such a history, the theatre is looked upon as a personal 
possession by the Bulgarians. People with no direct connection 
with art spend hours discussing it. They will flock to listen to any 
one from any country who will talk theatre, and they will spend 
their week’s pleasure money on seeing The Letter or The Circle of 
Chalk in preference to a dinner. A Bulgarian audience is not 
unlike the Soviet Russian—intent, unpretentious, almost dully 
dressed. 

The chief producer, a Russian, Massalitnov, a pupil of Stanis- 
lavsky, has introduced the Moscow Art Theatre method. He has 
given the theatre a sound basis, but he is a strongly traditional 
force. He stands in awe of his dramatist when he is Shakespeare, 
and will only allow his imagination to dictate to him when he is 
producing such plays as Marius and Fanny, to which he has given 
exquisitely imaginative production. Some experiments influenced 
by Reinhardt and even Tairov have been tried by the younger 
Zankov. 

Zankov aims at the simplification of décor and he is moving 
whenever possible away from realism. He attempted impression- 
ism in Androcles and the Lion, which unfortunately was mis- 
taken for Arms and the Man and booed off the stage. The Bul- 
garians cannot forgive Shaw for parodying them. His most ex- 
perimental production is Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme and his best 
ensemble Lady Windermere’s Fan, played as a modern comedy in 
lovely simple sets. 

Like Greece, Bulgaria has no outstanding dramatist and must 
depend largely upon classics and translations. Her few native 
dramatists concern themselves with verbose historical plays, 
dramas of peasant life or modern comedies, none of which so far 
has shown any great individuality or technical mastery. It is 
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curious that Bulgarian drama should lag so far behind the poetry 
and sculpture of the country. Those arts show an intense and sim- 
ple individuality, a manifestation of centuries of national dreams 
and suffering. Perhaps the lag is because there is no theatre of 
advanced development other than the National Theatre, which is 
under the extremely strict censorship of the Ministry of Education 
—The Hairy Ape, for instance, is banned. 

If striking Bulgarian plays are written they are not produced. 
The greatest hindrance to theatrical development in Sofia is that 
with the change of government the theatre director changes, and 
with him go half of the students and younger artists. Conse- 
quently there is practically no stability of management and always 
an undercurrent of partizanship. At least one producer of imagi- 
nation, whose production of Coriolanus is the best ever given in 
the National Theatre, left Bulgaria because he found working 
against this undercurrent impossible. 

If the Balkan theatre, taken as a whole, is at present more 
imitative of established schools than creative, the cause is not 
that the Balkan peoples are uncreative but that creativeness was 
so long crowded out of life by hardship and oppression. 
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What Hope Radio Drama? 
To the Editor: 

OR the practising radio dramatist or 
F radio producer, Mr. Jerrold H. Lap- 
ham’s article in the THEATRE ARTS 
MonrTH Ly for January must make rather 
depressing reading. “Radio”, he says, re- 
ferring to conditions in the United States, 
“is largely under the dominance of men to 
whom it is neither an educational nor a cul- 
tural medium, but an advertising medium.” 
He goes on to dismiss the actor in radio as 
“nothing more than a reader of lines”. He 
insists that a radio director is unreasonably 
handicapped by short rehearsal time and 
the pressure of routine work, and he states 
as an axiom that radio writers are ex- 
posed to influences tending towards medi- 
ocre craftsmanship. The indictment is suf- 
ficiently comprehensive, and it is difficult 
for anyone without practical experience of 
the conditions of dramatic broadcasting in 
vogue in the United States to reply ade- 
quately to a criticism presumably based 
upon a knowledge of those conditions. 

But it is perhaps worth-while to suggest, 
if not to assert, that radio drama should not 
be judged so much by its American achieve- 
ments as by what it has accomplished and 
what it is doing in Great Britain and on 
the continent of Europe. It would prob- 
ably be unreasonable to expect that the 
commercial advertiser should forget his 





pocket, or, on the other hand, that he should 
imagine that the broadcasting of Shakes- 
peare is an adequate vehicle to encourage 
the sale of corsets, or that the broadcasting 
of Ibsen is likely to increase the demand for 
tooth paste or chewing gum. A man to 
whom radio is neither an educational nor a 
cultural medium is obviously not going to 
be interested in an art form which remains 
admittedly in something of an experimental 
stage. 

But what are the facts? Four or five 
years ago, radio drama in Great Britain 
was regarded with a mixture of contempt 
and faint amusement by Press and public 
alike. At its best, it was conceived as a 
dismal pis aller for the benefit of people 
who were unable to go to the theatre owing 
to the factors of distance or expense. Actors 
for the most part were not interested in 
performing in it; no writers of repute wrote 
for it; and its producers were generally re- 
garded as slightly tiresome amateurs who 
presumably were meddling in the broadcast 
play because the professional theatre or 
cinema would not afford them recognition. 
The Press almost entirely neglected it; and 
the principal reaction achieved from listen- 
ers was that as a programme item the radio 
play was difficult to listen to, and, when 
listened to, not particularly satisfactory. 
The broadcast play, in brief, seemed to be 
in very much the same deplorable state as 
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—to judge from Mr. Lapham’s article— 
it is today in the United States. Had the 
prevailing influence of British broadcasting 
been commercial rather than aesthetically 
and educationally practical, the broadcast 
play would probably have died the death. 
Had it done so, its passing would probably 
have been unwept, unhonoured and un- 
sung. But the B. B.C. was in a privileged 
position. It was not, and is not, dependent 
upon advertisement for its revenue; and 
owing to its position as the sole origin of 
broadcast programmes in the British Isles, 
it could afford to ignore the lack of any 
great popular demand for this compara- 
tively small item—not more than two per 
cent of its programme output. It conceived 
the experiment to be worth-while. It en- 
couraged it, and persisted in the broadcast- 
ing of plays. 

It soon became clear that the main ob- 
stacle to be surmounted was the unfamili- 
arity of the medium to the average listener. 
This unfamiliarity was not to be swept 
away in a week, or even a year, but, as 
time passed, the situation began to alter 
very considerably. Both in talks and arti- 
cles, attempts were made to persuade 
listeners that if they would only make the 
necessary effort, giving to the broadcast 
play the same degree of attention that they 
would give to any other form of entertain- 
ment in the theatre or cinema, something 
well worth their while would result. 
Whether from this propaganda, or merely 
from the incidental and haphazard growth 
of the radio-dramatic audience, the broad- 
cast play began to gain in authority and in 
recognition. The value of the medium as 
a means of the presentation of the classic 
dramatists—and notably of Shakespeare— 
was perhaps the most important advance. 
Newspapers of the calibre of the Times and 
the Manchester Guardian began to criticise 
broadcast productions of plays, not only as 
experiments, but as definite contributions to 
dramatic art. Actors began to see in broad- 


casting, not only an unrivalled means of 
securing personal publicity, but also a new 
medium in which it was worth-while to 
exploit their talents. Writers began to real- 
ize that it was perhaps worth while work- 
ing for a medium through which their 
thoughts and words could pass out to an 
audience that, in two nights, might be far 
greater than the combined audiences of 
several months’ run in a London theatre. 
Broadcast producers developed and stabil- 
ised their technique and achieved a certainty 
which compelled recognition as being of its 
kind definitely professional. 

Let me instance a few more concrete 
facts. During the last year, the B.B.C. has 
entered upon a series of Shakespearean pro- 
ductions which is to include every play that 
the greatest of all dramatists ever wrote, a 
series which was hailed by one enthusiast in 
the Press as the proof that in the B.B.C. 
was the real National Theatre of Great 
Britain. Artists of international reputation, 
such as Miss Elisabeth Bergner, Mr. God- 
frey Tearle, Miss Leontine Sagan, Mr. 
John Gielgud, Miss Edith Evans, Mr. 
Cyril Maude, have given of their best to 
the microphone. Apart from the works of 
Shakespeare, such plays as The Wild Duck, 
The Seagull, Ghosts, Loyalties, The Cap- 
tain of Képenick and Hassan have been 
produced. Such authors as Miss E. M. 
Delafield, Lord Dunsany, Mr. du Garde 
Peach and Mr. Tyrone Guthrie have writ- 
ten original plays for broadcasting, while 
Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Compton Macken- 
zie, Mr. James Hilton and Mr. L. A. G. 
Strong have watched, not only with acquie- 
scence but even with a certain enthusiasm, 
the transference of their novels to the 
medium of broadcast production. 

It cannot, of course, be pretended for an 
instant that the problems of the broadcast 
play have been solved, or that it stands as 
high as its enthusiastic practitioners would 
desire. It is a young art form, and it is a 
handicapped art form. To pretend that its 
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absence of visual appeal does not matter 
would be ridiculous. But it is no longer 
a miserable substitute for something else. It 
is standing on its own legs, however ado- 
lescent the legs may be. It has passed 
through bad patches—notably the period 
when the technique of production began to 
interfere direly with the material broadcast, 
and a play was considered less for its merits 
as drama than for the number of studios and 
noise effects that were employed in its hand- 
ling. The supply of first-class radio plays 
remains limited, and the new wave of pros- 
perity in the theatre and the cinema only 
too often interferes with ideal casting. But 
as far as Great Britain at any rate is con- 
cerned, there is more than hope for the 
broadcast play; there is a definite record 
of accomplishment. 

Nor is this true of England alone. On 
the continent of Europe, the radio play is 
taking a continually larger part in French 
radio programmes. In Germany—though 
the standard has fallen off since the advent 
of the Nazi regime, and though the tech- 
nical methods of production are in my view 
inferior to the methods in vogue in England 
—the pure radio play is to be found at its 
best. In Sweden, no less than a hundred 
plays are broadcast every year, and the re- 
action to such plays is greater than that to 
any other programme item. It is difficult 
to reconcile these facts with Mr. Lapham’s 
definition of “a form of pallid, unimport- 
ant and unconvincing dialogue taking place 
in a void.” There have been radio plays 
conforming to this description, and no 
doubt there will be more. But if American 
broadcasting is prepared to accept this as 
the last word on the subject of the broad- 
cast play, it is not only depriving radio 
drama of any hope for its future in the 
United States, but it is also depriving the 
American listening public of a vast potential 
of pleasure and entertainment. 

Vat GIELGUD 
Dramatic Director of the B. B. C. 
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Whitewash for Broadway? 
To the Editor: 

HOSE to whom the future of the 
g ere is a matter of interest and con- 
cern must have viewed with distinct ap- 
proval recent editorial efforts in THEATRE 
ArTs to awaken resentment against that 
“organized gambling” in stage affairs which 
some persons have lately held out as a 
thing most to be desired. Welcome, too, 
have been those constant endeavors to en- 
courage the Little Theatres and the 
theatres which, although wholly or par- 
tially commercial, do not belong to the 
sidewalks of Broadway. And with dis- 
tinctly sympathetic appreciation has been 
read Mr. J. V. Reed’s “Apologia of a Pro- 
ducer”, first printed in the New York 
Times and later reissued in THEATRE 
ARTs. 

Perhaps, however, in the very moment 
that we acclaim such pronouncements, it 
may be advisable to pause lest our enthus- 
iasm carries us astray and the follies of the 
present conceal from us the wisdom of the 
past. To enter any protest against such 
perfectly justified appeals and denunciations 
is, of course, a task by no means easy. When 
we are prepared to attack a doctrine we des- 
pise and inwardly condemn our course is a 
clear one; many are the hesitant steps when 
we tread the critical path of protest directed 
only at the too rigid and enthusiastic appli- 
cation of a doctrine which, in general, we 
heartily approve. With such hesitancy do 
I proceed now. 

First of all, it is advisable to get one thing 
straight in our minds. The theatre has al- 
ways been, and I expect always will be, a 
commercial institution. In some countries 
there may exist state theatres and municipal 
theatres and theatres privately endowed; 
but fundamentally, when we speak of stage 
and playhouse, our thoughts turn, not to 
subsidies, but to the brilliant competition of 
Broadway. Nor is this competition some- 
thing which belongs merely to the present. 
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Go back to ancient Greek ideals and the 
impression remains unaltered. The stages 
in Greece may have been half temples and 
their plays in part religious exercises; but 
even a slight knowledge of the conditions 
amid which an Electra and an Agamemnon 
saw the light convinces us that the circum- 
stances of performance were not so far 
removed from our own, after all. Rich 
men who furnished choruses, judges who 
awarded prizes in accordance with popular 
taste, plays produced in competition—the 
one Theatre of Dionysus was simply a 
whole Broadway in itself. From the very 
beginnings of dramatic art down to the 
twentieth century the playhouse has been 
a place of entertainment where esoteric 
ideals of art were permitted small sway, 
where coteries were unwanted, where, if 
anything worthy were produced, the seed 
had to be sown in open fields. A certain 
kind of poetry may flourish in the synthetic 
mould of hothouse flower-pots; true drama 
requires the good firm honest earth if it is 
to yield adequate harvest. 

This being so, the business man and the 
artist have ever worked together in the 
playhouse, and of this combination no 
theory can rid us. The theatre more than 
any other art offers extended scope for 
each; it lends itself to the peculiar megalo- 
mania which is usually the accompaniment 
of artistic genius and it provides a greater 
opportunity to the business man for entirely 
legitimate gambling. One man gifted with 
riches may hazard the buying of pictures by 
an unknown painter in the hope that the 
worth of these will increase; but usually 
this patron of art has to wait until the 
painter dies before the canvases rise in value. 
In the theatre things are ordered differ- 
ently. Success or failure, loss or profit, are 
made immediately apparent. ‘There is here 
the swift frenzy of the roulette wheel, the 
excitement of poker. 

Quite naturally, then, the theatre has at- 
tracted money; and, whether we like it or 


not, stage art has flourished under these 
conditions. The passion of Marlowe flamed 
amid Henslowe’s parsimonies. “The pro- 
digal tradition of the theatre”, of which 
Mr. Reed complains, is the result of wed- 
ding the gambler’s audacity to the artist’s 
megalomania. Glibly we may speak of art 
for art’s sake and cherish romantic notions 
regarding the self-effacement of genius, in 
actuality no person demands more attention 
devoted to himself than the genius, and in 
the theatre demand becomes command. A 
painter may strut gloriously in his studio; 
but what is he to compare himself with the 
actor who has a whole stage to strut on and 
an audience of thousands to admire? Few 
or none there are who voluntarily give up 
a scene to their fellows; complaints that 
such and such parts are only feeding roles 
become echoes and re-echoes; hardly one 
successful player would consent to see- 
ing his name dwarfed alongside the 
gigantic stature of another’s on playbill or 
poster. Idealistically—yes: we should say 
that art is a force which should lead to 
harmony and service; actually—no: reality 
shows us that there are no quarrels more 
frequent and more rancorous than the quar- 
rels of art, that here envy and malice bear 
unlimited sway. 

Letters written by Commedia dell’Arte 
players three hundred years ago tell the 
same story as the private theatrical corres- 
pondence of today. Nor is it merely esteem 
the artist claims. Genius may be careless 
in the disposal of money, but money it al- 
ways clamors to have at its disposal. “Un- 
businesslike” is the last word we ought to 
apply to outstanding artistic talent. The 
genius generally knows what he wants and 
sees that he gets it. Shakespeare the sublime 
was business-man as well as poet ; acquiring 
the best house in Stratford and establish- 
ing himself in a comfortably distinguished 
competence were the awards of his labors. 
“Absurd, laughable salaries were lavished 
on actors, chiseling authors . . . and scenic 
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Sixteenth century Cas- 
tilian stage, E/ Corral 
de la Pacheca, from 
an old Museum print. 
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houses one of the new- 
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The Shakespeare play was offered re- 
cently at the Meiji Theatre, Tokyo, by 
the Tsubouchi Memorial Theatre Mu- 
seum of Waseda University, Tokyo. An 
unusual departure was the casting of a 
girl, Yaeko Mizutani, as the prince. The 
King was played by Sessue Hayakawa. 
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builders,” records Mr. Reed of his venture. 
No doubt the salaries were absurd and no 
doubt too the authors’ chisels were both 
sharp and skilfully manipulated ; but this is 
no development of recent times. It is sim- 
ply the psychological accompaniment of 
theatrical enterprise. 

“Laughable” is the word Mr. Reed uses; 
and the theatre is truly an extravagantly 
ridiculous place. A painter’s thoughts may 
run in hundreds of dollars; a theatrical art- 
ist’s fancy wings its airy way among the 
fluttering of thousand dollar bills. But the 
implication that it is only the modern 
theatre which is taking the primrose path 
(of dalliance or to the eternal bonfire, as 
you will) disregards the community of 
spirit between the playhouses of Broadway 
and those out of which Broadway’s play- 
houses grew. So many grandiose schemes 
stand flanking the greater and still broader 
way of the world’s theatre that, contem- 
plating them, our minds are stunned into 
apathy at present-day extravagance. To un- 
derstand them aright, we have, as it were, 
to adjust our whole sense of proportion to 
apply a purely theatrical measuring rod. 
In other walks of life we ask for a living 
wage, we save sparingly, we invest our 
money in good sound reliable four per cent 
stock; when we enter the theatre we are 
forced, by the very atmosphere of the stage 
and the glamor of the place, to solicit a 
prince’s income, to spend lavishly, to expect 
returns, not in terms of four per cent, but 
of four hundred. 

A well authenticated record tells how 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, at that time 
hopelessly immersed in debt, hurried to the 
cry that his great London theatre, Drury 
Lane, was burning. ‘The conflagration was 
at its height and obviously the whole build- 
ing was being gutted. The firemen sought 
to push Sheridan back from where he was 
standing in contemplation of his blazing 
hopes. ‘May not a man be permitted to 
warm his hands at his own fireside,” he is 
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credited with saying. In that quip is en- 
graven the whole ridiculously extravagant 
and impossible spirit of the theatre. 

To relate this extravagance—which once 
more I would emphasize is universally in- 
herent in theatrical affairs—with ordinary 
ways of life is a task unachievable. When 
Mr. Reed remarks that “with breadlines 
growing longer and starvation stalking even 
gilded Fifth Avenue, it became increasingly 
evident to me that the theatre and its petty, 
vicious wrongs and muddles were not at all 
vital in a world wracked to its founda- 
tions”, he indicates that, having stepped off 
the stage, he has lost contact with theatrical 
proportions and adopted those of common 
life. With practical things—in spite of 
propaganda plays—the playhouse has noth- 
ing to do. During the darkest days of 
Viennese privation the houses of entertain- 
ment nursed laughter and delight; while 
the rattle of machine guns and the dull roar 
of distant guns kept Moscow awake Stanis- 
lavsky and the ridiculous enthusiasts of the 
Art Theatre met and discussed and re- 
hearsed and planned. For what Mr. Reed 
has done we are all truly grateful; sym- 
pathetically and regretfully we read his 
apologia, dignified and sincere; but may it 
not be suggested that in condemning what 
he regards as present-day vices he is really 
forgetting that these are the vices of which 
genius is never innocent and that in reject- 
ing the theatre in favor of social service he 
is shutting his eyes to what the theatre has 
ever stood for? 

And in watching THEATRE Arts’ edi- 
torial attack on “organised gambling”, even 
although we all must be prepared to sup- 
port that attack, is there not the necessity 
of recognising this gambling as essentially 
associated with the theatre? The non- 
commercial Little Theatres have done and 
are doing magnificent work; their arising 
during the past thirty years has meant the 


awakening of a dramatic appreciation which. 


marks one of America’s greatest contribu- 
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tions to the modern theatre world; through 
their efforts the soil has been prepared for 
the planting of innumerable shoots which, 
in a few years, may well become noble trees, 
majestically branched and rich in foliage. 
Any attempt to destroy by even one fur- 
row’s breadth the tillage that is theirs must 
be energetically thwarted. At the same 
time, it seems necessary to remember, how- 
ever enthusiastically we welcome the Little 
Theatre movement, that this is not the sole 
hope of the stage today. A Little Theatre 
may do good work, work regionally and 
nationally important; the facts remain that 
New York will always provide theatrical 
ground most fertile and most precious, and 
that from the commercial theatre will be 
raised the standards to be employed as 
touchstones for the appraisal and apprecia- 
tion of all stage enterprise. 
ALLARDYCE NICOLL 

Department of Drama, Yale University. 


[Mr. Nicoll is right, and, it seems to us, 
wrong. The gambling he speaks of in the 
theatre is traditional, it is true; more than 
that, it is inherent in the relation between 
every artist in the capitalist system, and the 
business that exploits them. Theatre gam- 
bling in New York is another matter. It is 
based on organized gambling in theatre real 
estate, is devastating to the theatre, and has 
bankrupted itself. —The Editor. 


Toward Federal Censorship of Movies? 
To the Editor: 

UR MOVIE-MADE CHILDREN, 

by Henry James Forman, based on an 
organized program of research made by 
eminent teachers, purports to be an impar- 
tial study of the moving pictures which was 
forced to come to the conclusion that the 
movies are a menace to children. But there 
are several indications that make one sus- 
pect that the writer had definite notions of 
the uses to which the book might be put, 
perhaps conceived before the survey was 
undertaken (propaganda for federal censor- 
ship, for one thing), and there are several 


things that make one doubt that it was ever 
sincerely meant to represent the facts of the 
survey fully and impartially. 

Resumes of other people’s research work 
are always dangerous. By a strange coinci- 
dence, the two researches out of the twelve 
made by the Payne Fund that are not yet 
published are by Mark A. May, of Yale 
University, and Professor Frederick M. 
Thrasher, of New York University. Both 
of these men have made public statements 
that would lead one to think that they do 
not entirely agree with the resumes of the 
findings as given in Mr. Forman’s book. 

There are others, evidently, concerned 
with the survey who do not agree with the 
book’s conclusions. The Minneapolis 
Journal, July 16, 1933, quotes Dr. George 
A. Kirchwey, former Warden of Sing Sing: 
“In my ten years’ experience in dealing 
with the criminal I never heard of an 
authentic case of any person who committed 
a crime because of the influence of a motion 
picture.” Dr. Kirchwey is a member of 
the committee of the Motion Picture Re- 
search Council that undertook this survey, 
and is probably the one best fitted to judge 
of the causes of delinquency. 

The Reverend William Harrison Short 
is the Executive Secretary of the Council. 
He has declared that he is not advocating 
censorship but he is quoted as saying pub- 
licly: “In my opinion it is as important 
for the government to regulate moving pic- 
tures as it is for the government to regulate 
public schools.” 

The New York Journal of June 21, 
1933, speaking of Mr. Short, says: “Re- 
cently he managed to convince Representa- 
tive Patman of Texas to slide in a bill, just 
before Congress closed, providing for mo- 
tion picture censorship with a Federal Mo- 
tion Picture Board which creates jobs for 
nine men including a chairman at $10,000 
a year with power to hire any number of 
assistants.” The situation is worth watching. 

Kate OGLEBAY. 
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Theatre Art, Its Progress Through 
Four Centuries, by Lee Simonson. 
Norton: $3.50 

HE STAGE IS SET, by Lee Simon- 

son, published a year or more ago, cen- 
tered our attention on the theory of stage 
design in its relation to other painting and 
design, and also on the relations existing 
between the various arts of the theatre, as 
a scene designer saw them. Mr. Simonson 
writes freely and vigorously and well, and 
he is argumentative enough to stimulate a 
reader’s own thinking. So his book served 
to clarify a good many theatre problems for 
the layman as well as for the student of 
the theatre. It seemed, moreover, to inter- 
est a great many people in stage design who 
had not, before, isolated it from the other 
theatre arts clearly enough to interest them- 
selves in it. 

The International Exhibition of Theatre 
Art arranged by Mr. Simonson at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art this winter is, in a 
way, a pictorial replica of his argument. 
From the work of the world’s most impor- 
tant designers—as much of it, that is, as 
remains in the artists’ hands or in theatre 
collections—he selected a group of 750 
entries. These represent not only the talent 
of all the individual designers but their 
attitude toward the theatre they worked in 
and their expression of the art and life of 
their day as these showed in the theatre. 

Here for the first time in America are 


Inigo Jones’ drawings for Ben Jonson’s 
masques, a set of Bibienas, of Despréz, a 
whole wall of Appia drawings, a dozen 
drawings from the theatre of Saxe-Mein- 
ingen, and an artist’s record of the whole 
range of important things that have gone 
on in England and France, Hungary and 
Sweden, in Czecho-Slovakia and in Amer- 
ica, with a fine set of stage models, includ- 
ing a dozen from Soviet Russia. 

Over 40,000 people saw that exhibition 
in New York City. Since it is to tour the 
country for a year, many thousands more 
will have the opportunity to see it. But 
for those who can see it and for those who 
cannot, the catalogue of the Exhibition, 
made into a permanent and attractive book, 
offers a satisfactory bird’s-eye view of the 
material. The book includes six introduc- 
tory essays by Lee Simonson, John Mason 
Brown, Allardyce Nicoll and others, with 
a wealth of full-page illustrations beauti- 
fully made. And even the catalogue itself 
contains material of permanent value in any 
theatre library. 


It Was the Nightingale, by Ford 
Madox Ford. Lippincott: $3.00 
ON of Francis Hueffer, long musical 
editor of the London Times; editor 
before the war of the English Review and 
after the war of the Transatlantic Review, 
novelist and critic, friend and benefactor of 
the great and later-to-be-great, Ford Ma- 
dox Ford emerges from this stimulating 
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autobiography enigmatic, contradictory and 
more elusive than even objective novels can 
make him. Jt Was the Nightingale is a 
compound of names, of his intimates, his 
famous acquaintances, his not-so-few ene- 
mies; it is not a revealing autobiography, 
but it is vastly entertaining in its ramblings, 
provocative in its darts through the past, a 
skimming of a rich cream that has enough 
body to fill three volumes of like size. 
“Poor Jack” Galsworthy emerges most 
clearly, perhaps, from the mélange of 
names: a dogged public-school Englishman 
who did not quite fit in the society into 
which his position thrust him and who 
found his life work only when “he got re- 
ligion” and championed the causes which 
brought him fame. Ford believes that 
Galsworthy will be remembered for his 
plays rather than for his novels, Justice and 
Strife being two of Ford’s happiest memo- 
ries from his playreading and going. 


American Procession, by Agnes 
Rogers and Frederick Lewis Allen. 
Harper: $2.75. 
N amusing and instructive volume is 
this photographic history of the 
United States from the Civil to the World 
War, an entertaining result of thorough re- 
search. Theatrical records run from the 


appearance of E. A. Sothern in Our A meri- 
can Cousin, through a colorful line of stage 
and opera stars, to the dancing Castles and 
the movies of the silent era. It includes the 
first successful photograph of a stage en- 
semble, taken in 1883, and skips from the 
drama of The Easiest Way to the musical 
comedy antics of Montgomery and Stone, 
Marie Dressler, and representative burles- 
quers of the times. 


The Philadelphia Theatre in the Eigh- 
teenth Century, by Thomas Clark 
Pollock. University of Pennsylvania 
Press: $5. 
ROM practical non-existence to flour- 
ishing post-Revolutionary life, Professor 
Pollock records the history of the Philadel- 
phia stage through the 1700’s. A scholarly, 
exhaustive and invaluable study, the book is 
the second in a series which aims to give the 
history of the Philadelphia theatre from its 
beginnings to the present; the first volume, 
already published, having been Old Drury, 
or the stage in Philadelphia from 1800 to 
1835. Most of the present work is made 
up of a “day book’’, a detailed record of all 
programs and performances which endless 
research has brought to light. This is fluent 
history, attractively presented, thorough, in- 
evitable for reference and library use. 





LE PHYSIQUE AU THEATRE, by Pierre Abra- 
ham. Vol. XXVII of Notebooks on Dra- 
matic Art. $2. 

Four SAINTS IN THREE Acts, by Gertrude 
Stein. Random House. $1. 


LABURNUM GrROvE, by J. B. Priestley. A play. 
Heinemann, London. $2. 


PLays FOR CHILDREN. Five Furrow Press 
publications in pamphlet form. $.35 
and $.50 

PEACE ON EarTH, by George Sklar and Albert 
Maltz. Introduction by Sherwood Ander- 
son. Samuel French. $.75. 


FRENCH’s STANDARD LIBRARY EDITIONS. New 
additions include: Stranglehold by Chan- 
ning Pollock, The Improper Duchess by 
James Bernard Fagan, To See Ourselves 
by E. M. Delafield and Mr. Faintheart by 
Ian Hay. Samuel French. Each $.75. 





Newly Published Theatre Books 


NOUVELLE HISTOIRE DE LA MUSIQUE, by Henry 
Pruniéres. Volume I, Music of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance. Introduction 
by Romain Rolland. $2.50. 


BERNARD SHAW ET LA F'RANCE, by Mina Moore. 
Libraire Ancienne Honoré Champion, 
Paris. 

THEY ALL SAanG, by Edward B. Marks. Vik- 
ing Press. $3.50. 

MusIk UND MUSIKLEBEN DER DEUTSCHEN- 
VERMAECHTNIS UND AUFGABE, by Walter 
Berten. $2.60. 

Roap Hovusg, by Walter Hackett. 
Samuel French, London. $.90. 
BUILDING CHARACTER THROUGH DRAMATIZATION, 

by Jessica Childs. Row, Peterson. 

THREE PLays, by Bernard Shaw. With two 
prefaces. Dodd, Mead and Co. $2.50. 


A play. 
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Mentioned in last season’s news from 
Moscow for his dancing in the Second 
Art Theatre’s production of Twelfth 
Night, Asaf Messerer has recently com- 
pleted a tour of Europe but has post- 
poned his projected visit to America. 


ASAF MESSERER 
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SCHOOL OF hm 


FULL COURSE for the STAGE 
THOROUGH TRAINING for TEACHERS 


acting 

stage-craft 

mime and technique 
of movement 

choral and group-work 

production 

dancing 

fencing 

phonetics 

speech training 

history of drama and 
development of the 
stage 

poetics 


UCHORICS — Training in 
RHYTHM to WORDS & MUSIC 








Prospectus from 


The ACTON-BOND SCHOOL of 
DRAMA and EUCHORICS 


Theatre Studios 54a, Circus Road 
LONDON N.W.8 
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When you are in London 


visit 
THE BALLET CLUB 
2 Ladbroke Road, W. 11 


Guest Tickets 


to Readers of 


Theatee Aste Monthly 
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RUTH PAGE and 
HARALD KREUTZBERG 


Having completed a series of per- 
formances with Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, are now engaged in a 
joint concert tour including appear- 
ances with the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra, the Kansas City Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and the Milwaukee 
Symphony Orchestra. Their Ameri- 
can tour itinerary will be sent upon 
request. 

Some open dates are still available 
prior to their sailing in April, from 
California, for 30 concerts in Japan 
and China. 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT, ARTHUR JUDSON 
Incorporated 
113 West 57th Street - New York, N. Y. 
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for Yourself 


TTRACTIONS current in New York, 

together with some to look forward 
to within the month, and a list of those 
which have closed after more than two 
weeks’ run. The opening and closing 
dates appear in parentheses after the 
title. The listing is complcte througis 
March 18. 


On the Boards 


MEN IN WHITE (Sept. 26——.) Drama by 
Sidney Kingsley. Producers: Group 
Theatre, Harmon and Ullman. Directed 
by Lee Strasberg. Settings by Mordecai 
Gorelik. With J. Edward Bromberg and 
Alexander Kirkland. 


Sartor, BEWARE! (Sept. 28———-.) Comedy 
by Kenyon Nicholson and Charles 
Rebinson. Producer: Courtney Burr. 
With Bruce Macfarlane, Edward Cra- 
ven and Audrey Christie. 


As THOUSANDS CHEER (Sept. 30 ) 
Musical satire by Moss Hart and Irving 
Berlin. Producer: Sam H. Harris. Set- 
tings by Albert Johnson. With Clifton 
Webb, Marilyn Miller, Helen Broderick. 


AH, WILDERNESS! (Oct. 2 .) Comedy by 
Eugene O’Neill. Producer: Theatre 
Guild. Settings by Robert Edmond 
Jones. With George M. Cohan and 
Elisha Cook, Jr. 


THE PurRsUIT oF HApPPINEss (Oct. 9 ) 
Comedy by Alan Child and _ Isabelle 
Loudon. 














Her MASTER’s Voice (Oct. ¥3 .) Comedy 


by Clare Kummer. Producer: Max Gor- | 
don. With Roland Young, Laura Hope | 


Crews and Elizabeth Patterson. 


RosBertTa (Nov. 18 .) Musical comedy 
by Jerome Kern and Otto Harbach. 
Producer: Max Gordon. 


SHE Loves Me Nor (Nov. 20——.) Comedy 
with songs, adapted from the Edward 
Hope novel by Howard Lindsay. Pro- 
ducers: Wiman and Weatherly. Set- 
tings by Raymond Sovey. With John 
Beal, Burgess Meredith, Polly Walters 
and Charles D. Brown. 

Mary oF ScoTLtanp (Nov. 27 .) Poetic 
drama by Maxwell Anderson. Produ- 
cer: Theatre Guild. With Helen Hayes, 
Philip Merivale, Helen Menken. An- 
thony Kemble Cooper and Moroni 
Olsen. 

Topacco Roap (Dec. 4 .) Drama adap- 
ted from the Erskine Caldwell novel by 
Jack Kirkland. Producer: Anthony 
Brown. With Henry Hull. 











| Brc-HEARTED HERBERT (Jan. 1——.) Comedy 


adapted from a Sophie Kerr short 
story by Sophie Kerr and Anna Steese 
Richardson. Producer: Eddie Dowling. 
With J. C. Nugent and Elisabeth 
Risdon. 

ZIEGFELD FoLuiges (Jan. 4 .) Musical 
revue. With Fannie Brice and Willie 
Howard. 

No More Lapiges (Jan. 23———.) Comedy by 
A. E. Thomas. With Lucile Watson, 
Melvyn Douglas and Rex O’Malley. 








ALL THE KINQc’s Horses (Jan, 3 
Musical comedy. 


THE WIND AND THE RAIN (Feb, 1] 
Comedy by Merton Hodge. From 
don. With Frank Lawton and 
Hobart. 

SING AND WHISTLE (Feb. 10——.) Qo 
by Milton Herbert Gropper. 
Ernest Truex. 

THE SHINING Hour (Feb. 13——) 
by Keith Winter. Producer: Max 
don. With Gladys Cooper, Raymoy 
Massey and Adrianne Allen. 

THEY SHALL Nor DIE (Feb. 21—j 
Drama by John Wexley. Producer: 
Theatre Guild. With Ruth Gorge 
Claude Rains and Linda Watkins, 

DopsworTtH (Feb. 24——.) Drama by 
ney Howard based on the Sinclair 
novel. Producer: Max Gordon. 
Walter Huston, Fay Bainter and Mariy 
Ouspenskaya. 

Yevtow Jack (March 6 J) Drama y 
Sidney Howard. Producer: Guthrie 
McClintic. With John Miltern, Rober 
Keith, Barton McLane and Whitfoy 
Kane. 

Monte CARLO BALLET RUSSE (Merch 9. 
Dance productions. 

New Faces (March 15 -) Revue. Pro 
ducer: Charles B. Dillingham. Direct 
by Elsie Janis and Leonard Sillman, 











Looking Forward 


THE PuRE IN Heart (March 20) By Joh 
Howard Lawson. Producers: Aldrich 
and de Liagre. With Dorothy Haj 
James Bell and Tom Powers. 

GENTLEWOMAN (March 22) Comedy by 
John Howard Lawson. Producers: 
Group Theatre and D. A. Doran, Jr 
With Stella Adler, Lloyd Nolan and 
Morris Carnovsky. 

Races (April 2) Drama by Ferdinani 
Bruckner. Sixth production of Theatre 
Guild season. With Mady Christians, 
Earle Larimore, Stanley Ridges ani 
Harvey Stephens. 

Moor Born (April 3) Drama by Dan 
Totheroh, based on the lives of the 
Bronté sisters. With Helen Gahagan, 
Frances Starr, Edith Barrett and Glenn 
Anders. 

Sweet BELLS JANGLED (April) By Regi- 
nald Lawrence. With Jane Cowl. 


Closed 


Days WirHour Enp (Jan. 8-Feb. %) 
“Modern miracle play” by Eugene 
O'Neill. 

By Your Leave (Jan. 24-Feb. 24) Comedy. 

AFTER SucH Pueasures (Feb. 1-4) 
Dramatization of Dorothy Parkers 
stories. 

WeEDNESDAY’s CHILD (Jan. 16-March § 
Drama by Leopold Atlas. 

MURDER AT THE VANITIES (Sept. 12-Mareh 
10) Mystery with music. 

THE GREEN Bay TREE (Oct. 20-March 10) 
Drama by Mordaunt Shairp. 

Broomsticks (Feb. 9-March 14) Dram 
by Elmer Greensfelder. 

Peace on EartuH (Nov. 29-March Ml) 
Drama by George Sklar and Albet 
Maltz. 

RicHarp oF BorpEaux (Feb. 14-March fi) 
Historical drama by Gordon Davitt 
(Agnes MacIntosh). From London. 

Four Saints iN Turee Acts (Feb. # 
March 17) Opera by Gertrude Stel 
and Virgil Thomson. 
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School and Studio Directory continued 
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fs «University of Michigan 


PLAY PRODUCTION 


Sixth Summer Season 
June 22nd to August 17th 


ACTING STAGECRAFT 
DIRECTING COSTUMING 


The Michigan 
Repertory Players 
* 


VALENTINE B. WINDT 
Director of Play Production 
THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 

Visiting Director 
ALEXANDER WYCKOFF 
Stagecraft 
EVELYN COHEN 
Costumiere 








| 


Acti 


F. D. CU 





Sealey Neck 


Theatre Performances Weekly 
For Circular Address 
F. M. EVANS 


112 CHARLES STREET 


GLOUCESTER 
SCHOOL of the 
LITTLE THEATRE 


Gloucester, Mass. 
15th Season 
June 30-August 25 


ng ® Production 


and related courses 


NNINGHAM DIRECTORS 


BOSTON, MASS. 





mt ACTON-BOND 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


The English School of Rhythm 


Holiday Course - - “Rosemead” 
Littlehampton, Sussex, England 


August Ist- 14th, 1934 


L. R. A. M. Diploma, Drama 
Euchorics (Rhythmic Expression) 
Stage Movement and Mime 





Full prospectus from the Secretary 
The ACTON-BOND SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


AND EUCHORICS @® AVON HOUSE 
King Henry's Road, London, N. W. 3 











REELS LT 
ITHACA COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT 


Speech and Drama 
A School of the Theatre 


DRAMATIC WORK SHOP 
SPEECH TECHNIQUE 
SCENIC STUDIO 
ACADEMIC COURSES 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 
Forty Years in the Field 
Information on Request 


Ithaca College, Ithaca. N. Y. 
“GREER 





JUNE 18 Summer Session 
JULY 31 
DISTINGUISHED 
TEACHERS 
DRAM A Ellen Van Volkenburg 
DANCE Welland Lathrop 
DALCROSE . 
EURYTHMICS Gertrude Austin 
DICTION John McDowell 
ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO THE REGISTRAR 


CORNISH SCHOOL | 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 














LITTLE THEATRE 
CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH, and 
EVERYMAN THEATRE, 
HAMPSTEAD, LONDON 
SUMMER SCHOOLS OF 
ART of ACTING and DRAMATIC 
PRODUCTION, 1934 
Three Sessions: 

July S80th-August 18th............ BATH 
August 16th-August 80th......... BATH 
August 3ist-September 9th....LONDON 
Unrivalled opportunities for acting and study 
in actual Theatres under famous professional 


roducers. Public performances of Classic and 
Modern plays given by members in Little 
Theatre, Open-Air Theatre and _ historic 


Pump Rooms of Bath. Final performances of 
Festival Plays in London. otor tours to 
Wells Cathedral, Glastonbury Abbey, Malvern 
Festival, Salisbury Cathedral and Stonehenge. 
Beautiful West-country centre. Inclusive Fee 
for session, Three pounds fourteen shillings. 
Accommodation provided in historical 18th- 
century mansion if desired. 


Apply Hon. Sec., CITIZEN HOUSE, 





BATH, ENGLAND 











THE 
Actors’ Workshop 


Endorsed by 
Walter Hampden Jessie Bonstelle 
Katharine Cornell B. iden Payne 


DIRECTORS: 


HARRY and CICELY IRVINE 


Complete Dramatic Training 
Class and Private Instruction 





Spring Term, New York, April and May 
Summer Course (lith year) July and Aug. at 


THE THEATRE IN THE WOODS 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
For further information apply to: 


Academy of Allied Arts 


Music, Drama, Dance, Painting, Sculpture 


349 W. 86th St.. N. Y¥.C. SChuyler 4-1216 





PH sre 


Summer School 


RIC} 


of the SPOKEN WORD 


pany pl 





and THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Martha’s Vineyard Island 


Dramatic Art, Acting, Dancing, Stage 
Direction, 


Play House. 
Land and Water Sports 
Winter School, 


1103 Carnegie Hall 


(off Cape Cod) 


23rd year 


Stock Com- 


in our own 


Professional, 
aying nightly 


Cleveland, Ohio 
For catalogue address 


MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
Cleveland, Ohio 











meMMMNRRIINC m 
DORIS HUMPHREY 





CHARLES WEIDMAN 


SUMMER COURSE 
August 6 - August 24 
Modern Dance, Creative Composition for 
both solo and group. Fifteen class les- 
sons 10 A.M. to | P.M. Daily except Sat- 
urday. Percussion Practice, Analysis of 
musical accompaniment. 

Including three special evenings of 
demonstrations, lectures and concerts. 
Thursdays at 8:30 P.M. 
REGISTER NOW 


Academy of Allied Arts 


Music, ° Drama, Dance, Painting, Sculpture 








349 W. 86th St.,N.Y.C. SChuyler 4-1216 





In_ the 
Springs, 
courses 





PERRY MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre 


Dance, Drama and 


Special work in methods and content 
for children’s classes. Pack trips to 
canyon country, riding, and swimming. 
July and August. Booklet on request. 


Miss Portia Mansfield 
and Miss Charlotte Perry 
59 Central Ave. 


and the Dance 


high Rockies at Steamboat 
Colorado. Intensive 8-week 
for students and instructors. 


Stage Production 


Rye, New York 











ssnmepetinemmmananmnenmenis 
Malvern Festival 














WORCESTERSHIRE, ENGLAND 


JULY 23 to AUGUST 18, 1934 
SEVEN PLAYS IN EACH WEEK 
including the 
NEW PLAY BY JOHN DRINKWATER 


Theatre Program 
A MAN’S HOUSE...John Drinkwater 
INTERLUDE OF YOUTH 
Author Unknown 
THE MARVELLOUS HISTORY OF 
ST. BERNARD......... Henri Ghéon 
(Adapted by Barry Jackson) 
THE MOON IN THE YELLOW 
RIVE. “ssc tetnees 340 Denis Johnston 
YOU NEVER CAN TELL.. Bernard Shaw 
WOLITIIGT - css ceeumenen David Stewart 


Lectures on the plays and their dramatic 
background given by 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll, M.A. 
Dr. F. S. Boas, LL.D. 


Professor Lascelles Abercrombie, 
Mr. Bonamy Dobrée, M.A. 


Litt.D. 


For descriptive illustrated folders apply 


leading travel agents, or 


MALVERN FESTIVAL OFFICES 
PANTON HOUSE 


25 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1I. 
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Anna Held, Pat Rooney, Lillian 
Russell, Lew Dockstader—all that 
colorful company of a glamorous 
era? Once they paraded before 
us, sang to us—they were the very 
breath of the good old days. 


Edward B. Marks, the music pub- 
lisher, brings back to us the high- 
life and low-life of popular enter- 
tainment through forty song-filled 
years. A gorgeous book, illustrated 
with over 200 old-time pictures. 
$3.50 














New Plays 
For Little Theatres 


THE JOYOUS SEASON 

BY CANDLELIGHT 
GROWING PAINS 
PAYMENT DEFERRED 
HAWK ISLAND 

GIRLS IN UNIFORM 

THE MIDDLE WATCH 
WINDOW PANES 

THE IMPROPER DUCHESS 
HISS! BOOM !! BLAH!!! 
THE TAVERN 

BOTH YOUR HOUSES 
ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
AUTUMN CROCUS 
GOOD-BYE AGAIN 
PETTICOAT INFLUENCE 
DANGEROUS CORNER 
WHISTLING IN THE DARK 
BIRD IN HAND 

THE MAD HOPES 
THREE-CORNERED MOON 
BERKELEY SQUARE 

MEN MUST FIGHT 

ONE SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 
THE GHOST TRAIN 

MOON IN THE YELLOW RIVER 
ELIZABETH THE QUEEN 


Send for Our 


Latest Free Catalogue 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 
811 WEST 7th ST., LOS ANGELES 
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ORTON EUSTIS continues 


as the chief unofficial observer 


of The Theatre as a Business. After 
graduating from Harvard in 1928 


and spending a year and a half work- 
ing with Professor George Pierce 
Baker at Yale, he served a reporting 
apprenticeship with the New York 
World News Service. From there he 
went to the New York Evening Post, 
where for three years he did general 
reporting and a considerable amount 


| of feature work for that paper’s dra- 





matic and theatre pages. 


BEL PLENWN writes about the 

Mexican theatre from first-hand 
experience and observation gained as 
a playwright, and as Director of the 
comparatively new Children’s Theatre 
in Mexico City. 


RICH GOTTGETREU, a refu- 

gee from Nazi Germany, con- 
tributes his article from Palestine, 
where he is now living. 


LLARDYCE NICOLL, even 

before he dropped his work at 
the University of London last fall to 
replace Professor George Pierce Baker 
as Chairman of Yale’s Department of 
Drama, was almost as well known in 
America as in England. For a mind 
and a hand which can produce a 
whole shelf of outstanding books on 
the theatre (The Development of the 
Theatre and Masques, Mimes, and 
Miracles among them) are bound to 
receive international recognition and 
acclaim. 


ARIE SETON is a frequent 
contributor to magazines and is 
correspondent of several English 
newspapers, with southeastern Europe 


| and the Near East her special field 


of reporting and writing. 


AL GIELGUD, who answers 

Jerrold H. Lapham’s January 
article on the prospect for radio drama 
in America, already known to 
THEATRE Arts subscribers by his 
articles on radio drama in England. 
His work as Dramatic Director of the 
British Broadcasting Company gives 
him the right and the knowledge to 
speak with authority. 


is 


SAAC RABINOVITCH won 

instant American recognition when 
his designs for the Moscow Art 
Theatre Musical Studio’s Lysistrata 
were brought here in 1925. The 
record of the range of his work which 
began with the Lysistrata reproduc- 


Double Door 





| Four Saints in Three Acts 


| Guide to Play Selection 





Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie 


Too True to Be Good 

On the Rocks, 

Village Wooing 
Bernard Shay or 





Pursuit of Happiness 
Armina and Lawrence Langner 
Elizabeth McFadden 


Peace on Earth 
G. Sklar and A. Maltz, cloth 
Paper 


— 


ed. Milton Smith 


— 


Gertrude Stein 


The DRAMA BOOK SHOP, ing, 
48 West 52nd Street New York, i, 
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J. KYRLE FLETCHER, LT), 


Specialists in old, rare 
and out-of-print 
BOOKS ON THE THEATRE 





Catalogue 42 
containing plays, playbills, por. 
traits and books on scenic de. 
sign, theatre architecture, masks, 
marionettes, the circus, stage 
lighting, make-up, gesture, dane. 
ing, conjuring, etc., in all Euro- 
pean languages, will be sent post 

free on request. 





79 High Street 


NEWPORT Monmouthshire ENGLAND 
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STAGE MAKEUP 


GREASE PAINT 
POWDERS AND CREAMS 











a 


Warnesson’s makeup 
has been the “actors’ 
choice” for over 54 


years. Write for FREE 
samples and price list. 


PROF. J. WARNESSON, Dept.T | 
62 W. Washington S8t., Chicago, Ill. | 

















tions is this month again brought w 
to date by the publication of pictutt 
showing his settings for /nterventiat 
and the Pushkin-Tchaikowsky oper 
Eugene Onegin. Readers may * 
interested in referring to these ptt 
vious examples: costume designs I 
Lysistrata in August, 1925, page 50h 
two scenes following his designs i 
the same production on page 730 ot 
the November, 1925, issue; settim 
for Don Carlos, on page 204, March 
1926; setting-model for Prokofiefts 
Love of Three Oranges, page 1y% 
March, 1928; and costume desigt 
for the Mérimée-Bizet opera, Ca 
mencita, on page 501, August, 192 
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SCHOOL OF 


FULL COURSE for the STAGE 
THOROUGH TRAINING for TEACHERS 


acting 

stage-craft 

mime and technique 
of movement 

choral and group-work 

production 

dancing 

fencing 

phonetics 

speech training | 

history of drama and 
development of the 
stage 

poetics 


UCHORICS—Training in 
RHYTHM to WORDS & MUSIC 





Prospectus from 


The ACTON-BOND SCHOOL of 
DRAMA and EUCHORICS 

54a, Circus Road 
N. W.8 


Theatre Studios 
LONDON 














School and Studio Directory Continued 
Schoo! ene 











AMERICAN THEATRICAL 
SEMINAR 
SALZBURG, AUSTRIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE NEw 
YorK SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


Acting Technique............ Frida Richard 
SI, co: Sin adn by 6 Sar x oid Harald Kreutzberg 
PE i soa cackedea conceal Alexander Perfal 


Production by an instructor of the Reinhardt 
School. 

Production of an American play by Eliza- 
beth B. Grimball. 

Attendance on selected classes and rehearsals 
of the Reinhardt School and Festival. 


Visits to Vienna, Oberammergau, Paris, 
Lucerne, Munich 
Entire Tour under the personal supervision of 


ELizABetH B. GRIMBALL 
Registration limited. 
Descriptive prospectus on request. 
139 W. 56th St., N.¥.C., COlumbus 5-2445 


mH ACTON-BOND 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


The English School of Rhythm 


Holiday Course 
Littlehampton, Sussex, England 
August Ist- 14th, 1934 


L. R. A. M. Diploma, Drama 
Euchorics (Rhythmic Expression) 
Stage Movement and Mime 





"Rosemead" 


Full prospectus from the Secretary 


The ACTON - BOND SCHOOL of 

DRAMA and EUCHORICS 

Theatre Studios 54a, Circus Road 
LONDON N.W.8 




















THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO °% THEATRE 




















A COURSE IN ACTING 
Stage Training 
Speaking Voice 

a Diction 

Day and Evening Classes. 

All students act each week. 

Teacher of Alice Brady, Clark 

Gable and others prominent 

in the theatre. Work spon- 

sored by Eva Le Gallienne. 
Summer Session—July 9 
Write for Catalogue 


310 West 73rd St., New York 
at Riverside Drive 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3345 








PERRY MANSFIELD 
School of the Theatre 
and the Dance 
In the high Rockies at Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado. Intensive 8-week 
courses for students and instructors. 
Dance, Drama and 
Stage Production 
Special work in methods and content 
for children’s classes. Pack trips to 
canyon country, riding, tennis, and 
swimming. July and August. Booklet. 


Miss Portia Mansfield 
and Miss Charlotte Perry 
59 Central Ave. Rye, New York 











Stage, Screen, Radio, Personal Development 


iene “°c Theatre 


(40th Year) 
Graduates: Lee Tracy, Fred and Adele Astaire, 
Peggy Shannon, Una Merkel, Zita Johann, Mary 
Pickford, Alice Joyce, Ete. 
DRAMA, SPEECH, MUSICAL COMEDY, 
VOCAL and DANCE 


Stock Theatre training. Public student 
appearances . . . a week in each play . . . directed 
and preduced by professional play directors under 
the personal supervision and direction of Mr. 


and Mrs. Alviene combining Stage—Stock Theatre 
Sereen and Radio all in the one course. 


Classes limited to 15 students 
necessitating early registration. 
For catalog 93 address 


Theodore Montaire, Sec’y 
66 West 85th St. New York City 








FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF 
DRAMATIC ART 


Acting, Directing, Teaching, — 
Stage, Musical Comedy, Talking 
Pictures,—Radio Broadcasting,— 
Public Speaking, General Culture. 
Two Theatres; Complete 
Radio Equipment 
Separate Children's Department 
Summer Term—July 9-Aug. 17 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Catalogue upon request 


Telephone: COlumbus 5-0926 
Room 420, 316 W. 57th St., New York City 





GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 
WwW 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Head of Drama Department 


MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistant Head of Drama Department 


The school operates its own theatre and has « 


highly trained professional faculty. 
Accredited. Degree and Certificate offered. 





The courses ere so designed that students may 
specislize according to their preference ard 
ability in either acting, production, or design. 

Limited number of applications accepted. 


For descriptive matter address 























Under the Direction of 
GEORGES BALANCHINE 


ae piruntation in clessical 
e, , ’ 
of the'Danas agio. aracter istory 
Daily Rehearsals of modern ballets 
composed by Georges Balanchine for 
public demonstrations. 
Vieniulty : Georges Balanchine, Pierre 
‘ov, ’ 
Littlefield, amara Geva orothie 
Administration : Viadimir Dimitriew, 
ncoln E. Kirstein, Edward M. M. 
Warburg. 
Send for Brochure 
637 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Wickersham 2-7667 











THE SCHOOL OF ||| Actors’ Workshop 
AMERICAN BALLET ||} istsrasscesen ~~” atsstontine 
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DIRECTORS: 
HARRY and CICELY IRVINE 


Summer Session: | Ith Year 
at 
THE THEATRE IN THE WOODS 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
Complete Dramatic Training 
Class and Private Instruction 
New York Classes Reopen in October 
For further information apply to: 


Academy of Allied Arts 


Music, Drama, Dence, Painting, Sculpture 


349 W. 86th St., N. Y.C. SChuyler 4-1216 


CORNISH SCHOOL 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
JUNE 18 Summer Session 
JULY 31 
DISTINGUISHED 
TEACHERS 
DRAM A Ellen Van Volkenburg 
D ANCE Welland Lathrop 
DALCROSE 5 
EURYTHMICS Gertrude Austin 
DICTION John McDowell 
ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO THE REGISTRAR 
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GENERAL COURSE 


—of two years leading to di- 
ploma, is designed to meet 
the demand for basic training 
in all branches of dramatic 
work,and will open Oétober 
first. itis a foundation course 
for people intending to make 
the Theatre a career. 


A Post GRADUATE COURSE 
is ofiered, open only to grad- 
uates of dramatic schools. 
Woik is carried on under ac- 
tual commercial conditions, 
theoretical knowledge beir.g 
a>- lied to practical problems 
of the theatrical business. 


A TECHNICAL Course of 
15 months is also offered fcr 
those seeking training in the 
mechanical side of the Thea- 
tre. It embraces all subjeéts 
except acting, and is intended 
to prepare students for posi- 
tions in any technical branch 
of theatrical operation. 


THE 1934 SUMMER SESSION 
is a course of six weeks be- 
ginning July second. Enroll- 
ment is limited to directors, 
college graduates and teach- 
ers, in the belief that a mature 
ra carefully selected will 

enefit more than would be 
the case with unrestriéted en- 
rollment. 


Write the General Manager 
for catalog and full details. 
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THIRD SUMMER 
SESSION e ten weeks 
Beginning June 24, 1934 


Putney, Vermont 
Herbert V. Gellendré, Director 


Daily intensive work, leading to 
possible membership in perma- | 
nent acting company for Broad- 
way production. TECHNIQUES 
OF ACTING, BODY TECH- 

UE, CHORAL SINGING, 





NI 
DICTION, STAGECRAFT, LEC- | 
TURE COURSES, PRODUCTION. | 


For further information apply: 


Manager, I16 East 59th Street 
Telephone: PLaza 3-6112 


REPERTORY eee ASSOCIATES 








Franees 


ROBINSON- 
DUFF 


DAVID BELASCO pronounced her: 


“America’s most eminent dramatic coach.” 


tet talent of great promise often 
falls short as the result of superficial 
coaching. Under the technique of this great 
teacher your latent abilities reach heights 
not attainable through ‘'routine'' methods. 
Teacher of 
HELEN HAYES INA CLAIRE 
KATHARINE HEPBURN 
JANE WYATT CAROL STONE 





Pasadena Community Playhouse Association 
33. So. El Molino Ave., PASADENA, CALIF. 


GILMOR BROWN CHas. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 


























YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT or DRAMA 


@ G. P. BAKER 
ALLARDYCE NICOLL..... Chairman 


.. Professor Emeritus 


ME HISTORY and CRITICISM . Allardyce Nicoll 
PLAYWRITING..... Walter Prichard Eaton 





PRODUCTION ... ...... .Alexander Dean 
SCENE DESIGN........ Donald Oenslager § | 
STAGE LIGHTING...... S. R. McCandless | | 
COSTUME DESIGN........ Frank P. Bevan 


VOICE and DICTION... Constance Welch | | 
TECHNICAL DIRECTION. .Edward C. Cole 

Robert G. Scott 9 | 
STYLES OF ACTING Elizabeth Elson 
DRAWING and PAINTING.M. W. Burbank 
LIGHTING RESEARCH .. Louis Erhardt 


Boyd Smith, Manager | 


MB The work covers, in a thoroughly prac- 
tical manner, all branches of theatre art. 
Comprehensive and specialized courses are 
provided for men and women who wish to 
enter the professional or the community the- 
atre; while the degrees of Ph.D. and M.F.A. 


open the way towards University careers. 


Hi The many successes of former students on 
Broadway and throughout all the States 
of the Union demonstrate the value 
of a training at Yale. 
















NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT fi 
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OSGOOD PERKINS 
And Many Other Stage Celebrities 
Classes day or evening. Individual 
instruction, Write for literature. 


735 East 62d St., N. Y. C. RHinelander 4-7900 

















SPEECH TECHNIQUE 


ITHACA COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT 


Speech and Drama 


A School of the Theatre 
DRAMATIC WORK SHOP 


ACADEMIC COURSES 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 
Summer Session 


Teachers, College and 
High School Students 


Information on Request 


Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 


SCENIC STUDIO 











COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION 


Founded by Mary A. Blood 
Dramatics and Speech 


C 0-educational 
Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 


Courses 
Play Production — Pantomime — Story 
Telling — Speech — Phonetics — Voice — 
Stage Craft—Interpretative Dancing— 
Appreciation of Literature. 
Best known College of its kind in 
Mid-West. Accredited 2, 3, and 
4 yr. courses. Complete training 
in Speech Arts. Homelike dor- 
mitory. 
44th Year 
Summer School—June 18-July 27 


Address REGISTRAR 
Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 











WESTERN 
RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


in cooperation with the 


CLEVELAND 
PLAYHOUSE 


OFFERS COURSES IN 


DRAMA 
THEATRE 


LEADING TO 


MASTER OF 
ARTS DEGREE 


COURSES IN 


DIRECTION 
VOICE AND DICTION 
REHEARSAL AND 
PERFORMANCE 
HISTORY OF THE 
THEATRE 
STAGECRAFT 
SCENE DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN 
LIGHT AND COLOR 


Practical training in acting and 
in production at the Play 
House and in the University 
Theatre. 


Students with satisfactory un- 
dergraduate preparation may 
complete requirements for de- 
gree within one year 





A New Course 
PLAYWRITING LABORATORY 
will be given in 1934-35 by 
WILLIAM F. McDERMOTT 
dramatic critic of the 
CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 











FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
The GRADUATE SCHOOL 
WESTERN - RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY: IN 
CLEVELAND - OHIO 



































